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RESTORATIONS AND EMENDATIONS IN LIVY I.-V. 


(Continued from p. 276.) 

IT. 65. 5. 

(A hard struggle with the Volsci.) Restitere primo obstinatis animis ; 
deinde ut obtinentes locum tuwires ferebantt audent ultro gradum 
inferre. 

So read the MSS. Weissenborn proposed wires refecerant, on which 
Madvig improved with wives refictebant ; but one naturally asks how they did so. 
Did they call ‘ half-time’ in the middle of the mélée? What they really did 
was to stand their ground stubbornly, beat off the enemy’s attack, and then 
like the true soldiers they were, take the aggressive. This sense may be 
obtained by very little change of the MSS: deinde ut obtinentes locum <Cuim 
pro> ut referebant; which is not only in the tone of x. 33. 4. ‘ primo 
resistunt, deinde inferunt pedem urgentque et impulsos etc.’, but finds a verbal 
echo in III. 13. 4 ut contra wim resistunt; cf. Cic. Milo 4. 9. ut wuts inlata 
defenditur ; and for the use of referre, cf. par pro part referto (Ter. Eun. III. 1.55; 
cf. also Phorm. Prol. 21) and uicem referre (Ovid A. A. I. 370): cf. also Cic. 
Caec. §§ 84, 85. 


BOOK III. 

III. 14. 6. 

The young nobles under the leadership of Caeso Quinctius are uncom- 
promising in opposition to the lex Terentilia, but are courteous to the plebeians 
and even to the tribunes in all other matters. 

Nunquam ulli . . . truces esse nisi cum de lege agi coeptum esset: alibi 
popularis iuuentus erat fuec cetera modo tribuni tranquillo peregere sed 
refecti quoque in insequentem annum.t Ne uoce quidem incommoda 
nedum ut ulla uis fieret paulatim permulcendo tractandoque mansuefecerant 
plebem. His per totum annum artibus lex elusa est. 

It seems necessary either with Madvig to change inmcommoda to incommod1, 
or with Harant mansuefecerant to mansuefecerat ; we prefer the plural verb; any- 
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2 R. S. CONWAY AND W. C. F. WALTERS 


how the whole sentence ne woce—plebem and the next must refer to the young 
nobles. What then is the meaning and point of the interpolated sentence nec 
cetera—annum ? Why should the mention of the behaviour of the tribunes, 
still more their re-election be foisted into the middle of the account of the 
attitude of Caeso’s party? It is impossible to suppose that we have Livy’s 
order, and we propose to move! the words to their more natural place after 
elusa est. The scribe’s eye must have been drawn from ne woce to nec cetera, so 
that he finished the clause and the next before he discovered his mistake. 
If he put signs for the true order they were afterwards neglected or not 
understood. (Or slipping from annum to annum the scribe left out artibus lex 
elusa est . nec cetera... annum; and the restorer put artibus lex elusa est 
into the right place while the rest mec cetera . . . annum meandered into the 
wrong one.) 

Incidentally the restoration that we suggest brings imcommoda close to 
iuuentus and therefore we need not write incommodi, and the MSS are so far 
justified and that in the place where error was less probable. 


IIT. 25. 6. 

legati ab Roma uenerunt questum iniurias et ex eof foedere res repetitum. 

In § 5 Livy says that the Aequi ‘rupto foedere quod ictum erat priore 
anno cum Romanis’ raided the Labican and Tusculan area; hence the 
embassy of § 6. D is said with some later MSS to omit the eo, but the rest 
(MPFUOHRL) keep it and rightly we think. Fully recognising the 
truth of Gronovius’ statement that ex and eo are often confused we need not 
apply the doctrine to every ex and co we see; eo eum etc. have been, as it is, 
too often mutilated or destroyed by the scribes. 


III. 26. 12. 

Quinctius is made dictator, sed ea (i.e. plebs) nequaquam tam laeta 
Quinctium uidit et tmperzif nimium et uirum [in] ipso imperio uehemen- 
tiorem rata. 

Editors are agreed in removing im, but the concinnitas of the sentence 
also requires tmpertum ; imperia could as easily pass into imperii before 
nimium, as the 7m creep in after wirum ; more easily, if imperium was at the end 
of a line in uncials or the exemplar had the Fleury siglum imperiu which has 
led H wrong so often especially in VII. and VIII.—e.g. steterit from stetert for 
stetert. Other MSS show corruptions possibly due to the same cause, such as 
in F cut from cu for ci (the reference we have not yet recovered); so in H and 
L s (f) has come from 7 meaning im at V. 45. 4, V. 52. 4 and elsewhere. 


! For examples of similar transpositions see description of the Roman army (VIII. 8. 4-8) 
vol. iv. p. 274, and add to them the omission of which one of us claims to have completely 
the words tunc uictorem .. . exercitu in VIII. 31.7 removed by a transposition for which there is 
by MPFU and their wrong insertion several lines some actual evidence in M and O (Camb. Philol. 
above (§ 6) ; alsothe famous nest of cruces inthe Soc. Proceedings, October 26, 1905). 
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RESTORATIONS AND EMENDATIONS IN LIVY I.-V. 


Ill. 37. 7. 

Hi ferre agere plebem plebisque res, cum fortuna fqua (qui H) quidquidf 
cupitum foret potentioris esset. 

Editors are generally content with removing gua, but Madvig writes 
aequa ; if any change in the text is to be made, we should prefer to read qua 
quid. The MSS however seem to us right and the use of quidquid as a mere 
indefinite, after a preceding generalising relative, paralleled by Lucr. I. 289 


*(amnis) ruit gua quidquid fluctibus obstat.’ This poetical usage may be 


justified by supposing that Livy was quoting some old saw or poetical tag, such 
as gua quidquid cupitur mox potentioris est ; Livy’s fondness for quotations from 
the old poets hardly needs illustration; see now especially Anderson on 
Livy IX. 19. 17 in his Pitt Press edition. {Compare Cic. Fin. III. 5. 9. 24 
‘Cum autem processit paulum et quatenus quicquid se attingat ad seque per- 
tineat perspicere coepit, tum sensim incipit progredi,’ with the crowd of 
examples in Madvig’s note; esp. Cic. Cluent. § 52 ‘ ut quidquid apprehenderam,’ 
and as an example of the legal use C. I. L. I. 200 § 32; further my article in 
Festschrift fiir C. F. W. Miiller, Jahrb. f. Philol. 27. 90. F. S.] 


III. 39. 5. 

(The kings and decemvirs contrasted.) Quae si in rege ftum eodem 
aut inf filio regis ferenda non fuerint quem laturum in tot priuatis ? 

So the MSS. Zingerle offers in rege et uno quondam aut in filio; M. Miller 
leaves the riddle as unsolved ; Madvig in his Third Edition discards his earlier 
conjecture rege et uno eodem etc., for the somewhat lordly! alteration, rege et in 
eadem «udenti filio. Nothing seems needed but the removal of eodem which, in 
the form of eadem, may very well be restored to the place from which we may 
easily suppose it to have dropped—namely, after the em of quem: ‘ quae si in 
rege tum aut in filio regis ferenda non fuerint, quem ¢e adem laturum int. p.? 


ITT. 40. 11. 

(L. Cornelius appeals for a suspension of judgement against the decemvirs 
until the public enemy is driven off.) The MSS have ‘Ceterum ftneminem 
maiore cura occupatis animis uerum esse praeiudicium rei tantae auferrit 
sibi placere de eo quod etc.’ 

Zingerle and M. Miiller read, after Weissenborn and H. J. Miiller, ceterum 
(nec enim—tantae fiert) sibi placere, etc. ; Madvig has ceterum (etenim—haud fiert) 
sibi placere, etc. ; others have proposed truly fearful and wonderful things which 
we will spare our readers. But ‘it is quite a simple problem,’ as the detective 
of fiction says after sleepless days and nights ; only zeminem need be corrected : 
read ceterum (nonne enim—auferri ?) sibt placere, etc., 1.e. ‘is it not a right 
principle that in such circumstances all prejudgement be put aside?’ The 
corruption of fineenim into finenim (or neentm or the like) and then into neminem 
is very pardonable. 


1 We should find it hard to produce a parallel to in eadem audenti in the sense of in audenti 
eadem. 
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III. 50. ro. 

(Verginius has returned to the camp and addressed the soldiers.) Et 
immixti turbae militum togati [c«m]| eadem illa querendo docendoque quanto 
uisa quam audita indigniora potuerint uideri, simul profligatam iam rem 
nuntiando Romae esse, iusecutosque qui Appium ... in exsilium abisse 
dicerent, perpulerunt ut etc. 

Cum—simul for cum—tum is unlikely, so it is best to let cum go,! though 
Zingerle proposes simul for it; it is difficult, however, to see why simul should 
have been corrupted. Madvig put opfortuerit for potuerint, without need, we 
think ; editors seem agreed to write insecutique for the MSS insecutosque, but 
the new reading makes a clumsy addition to the subject of perpulerunt. We 
suggest 7usecutis [que] gut Appium, asa better restoration. This is rather 
closer to the MSS and gives the normal increase to the subject by an ablative 
absolute. 


II]. 54. 11. 

Tribunos plebis creauerunt .. . L. Icilium et P. Numitorium auunculum 
Verginiae auctores secessionis; so we read, not Verginzt. We decline to 
suppose that the puellae auus of c. 45. 4 took the active part more suitable to 
his son (c. 46. 5); and though Numitoria may have married her cousin for 
all we know to the contrary (so that her husband’s uncle would be also her 
own father and her daughter’s grandfather), yet if Livy had had knowledge of 
this interesting fact he would hardly have stated it in this way (or any way). 


III. 67. 1. 

in contionem westrum (uel westram) processi: so the codd. Nicom.: in 
conspectum uestrum processi, V. 

Read in contionem in conspectum uestyvum processt (and bless 
both sides) and cf. V. 46. 2 where a similar combination is well justified. (See 
below.) 


III. 72. 6. 

sed plus cupiditas et auctor cupiditatis tScaptius ualet. 

As reported in the C. Q. July 1908, the codex Oxoniensis omits Scaptius ; 
we are agreed that it is right, as also is its omission of Gallorum in V. 36. 2. 
[It can hardly be an accident that cépiditatis udlet gives an excellent clausula, 


which Scaptius completely spoils. F. S.] 


BOOK IV. 

IV. 2. 2 and 3; roand tt. 

(The Consuls against Canuleius.) Maximum Romae praemium seditionum 
esse; 7d tet singulis uniuersisque semper honori fuisse. [Reminiscerentur 
quam maiestatem senatus ipsi a patribus accepissent, quam liberis tradituri 
essent uff quemadmodum plebs gloriari posset auctiorem amplioremque 


1 As in I. 35. 3 where most of the MSS offer it ; I. 6. 4 where O inserts it after quoniam : I, 41. 7 
(see above). 
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RESTORATIONS AND EMENDATIONS IN LIVY I.-V. 5 


tesse.] Finem ergo non fieri nec futuram donec quam felices seditiones tam 
honorati seditionum auctores essent. 

1. The words bracketed are undoubtedly imposing, but somewhat irrele- 
vant, as will be found by leaving them out and passing from honort futsse to 
finem ergo ; the connexion of thought and phrase will be found closer still if 
we write thus: seditionem (or ideo! seditionem) singulis wniuersisque semper 
honorz fuisse. Finem ergo non fiert nec futuram donec quam felices sedittones 


_tam honoratt seditionum auctores essent. (Notice the repetition of 


seditio and honor.) 

2. Now let usturnto §§ 10.11. ‘Quia tum concessum sit de tribunis, iterum 
concessum esse. Finem non fieri posse, fsin eadem ciuitate tribunift 
plebis et patres esset.’ This is F’s reading. The other MSS have for sim 
merely ix. P (with F) has tribuni; the others tribunos or tr. If we write 
st in eadem ciuttate tribunt plebts et patres essent, there is no need of other 
changes. 

3. Returning to the bracketed sentence of §§ 2-3, let us try to put that 
right internally. Modern editors have decided in favour of putting se esse for 
esse and of changing wt to et with some later MSS or of omitting ut ; we prefer 
to write wel (i.e. ul) for ut, and put the se after posset (where it could easily fall 
out) thus: wel quemadmodum plebs gloriart posset se auctiorem amplioremque esse. 

4. Finally we imagine that the scribe omitted the words reminiscerentur— 
esse after concessum esse in § 10, and that they were put in the margin with a 
note to restore them before finem with the result that they were put in before 
the wrong finem i.e. in § 2. 

§§ 10 and 11 should then be restored thus: ‘quia tum concessum sit de 
tribunis, iterum concessum esse. Reminiscerentur quam maies- 
tatem senatus ipsi a patribus accepissent, quam liberis 
tradituri essent, uel quemadmodum plebs gloriari posset 
se auctiorem amplioremque esse. Finem non fieri posse si 
in eadem ciuitate tribuni plebis et patres esse nt.’ 

The mention of conubia promiscua in § 6 and of maiores in § g favours this 
transposition to a place where the words are more in the general line of 
thought than in $$ 2. 3 where they break the connexion. 

P.S.—In M at IX. 5. 6 and IX. 4. 12 and other places the scribe has put 
the omitted sentences far away up in the margin from where they belong; 
P and H often put such sentences into the top or bottom margin, and some- 
times they might easily be copied in at the point where they are placed ; O has 
omitted VI. 40. 1-16, and replaced the passage after VI. 41. 10. See further 
our note on II. 39. 2-3 above. 


IV. 6. 2. 
(The consuls come to a contio and the speeches are followed by an 
altercatio, but the text gives us the name neither of the heckled nor of the 
1 For id et Weissenborn reads ideo, Madvig id, Postgate inde, 
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heckler) : ‘ interroganti tribuno cur etc., ut fortasse uere sic parum utilitert 
1m praesens certamen respondit.’ 

Madvig rightly says the name of one of the consuls has fallen out. 
M. Miiller promptly suggests Genucius as ‘easily omitted’ after certamen ! 
(Did he mean Curtius before it?) Harant better writes alter roganti, and 
Luterbacher responderunt with 2 later MSS (and 2 consuls). We would suggest 
uttliter alter in praesens (i.e. his interlocutor). The separation of utiliter from 
in praesens by an unemphatic pronoun is quite idiomatic ; 1s, z//e, and their like 
are nowhere so happy as in separating words which the meaning has joined. 


IV. 7. 10 and It. 

His consulibus (created by the interrex) . . . foedus renouatum est... 
(but, says Livy, their names were not on the registers, and he adds, according 
to the MSS), credo quod tribuni militum initio anni fuerant, eo, perinde ac 
totum annum in imperio fuerint, tsuffectis iis (or his) consulibusf praeter- 
missa nomina consulum horum Licinius Macer auctor est et in foedere 
Ardeatino et in linteis libris ad Moneteat (V ; —tae or te cdd. cett.) inuenta. 

Here one thing is absolutely certain: Licinius must begin a new 
sentence ; therefore Mommsen’s ad Monetae ea is right. Suffectis tis (or his) 
consulibus have been changed to every possible and impossible case and 
combination of cases. Crévier did the wisest thing and cut them out; but 
this is scarcely scientific as suffectis is too good for a gloss and it supplies 
a reason for the omission of the names; however, a sentence made out of 
them would be clumsy and heavy. The remedy seems to be to write in $ 10 
suffectis his consulibus instead of His consulibus merely, and to cut the 
words out altogether before praetermissa, and so to let Livy assume what he is 
going to state more definitely afterwards. (O’s punctuation is fuerint suffectis. 
his consulibus praetermissa). A precise parallel to the corruption we suppose 
will be found in Gellius Praef. § 19 where the word percontando is omitted by 
the MSS in its proper place before scribendo in the first half of the sentence 
but percontando scribendo are inserted in the last clause, making nonsense. The 
true order was restored by Gronovius. We owe this parallel to Prof. Skutsch, 
who refers also to an interesting article by Brinkman (Rhen. Mus. 57 (1902) 
p. 481) who gives many examples of this type of corruption in Greek MSS, by 
the introduction of a peg-word (Stichwort) with its attached word or words in 
the wrong place. 


IV. 8. 2 and 3. 

(The rise of the censorship.) Idem hic annus censurae initium fuit, rei 
. . .« quae deinde tanto incremento aucta est ut morum disciplinaeque 
Romanae penes eam regimen, senatus equitumque centuriis decoris 
dedecorisque discrimen sub dicione eius magistratus, publicorum fius 
priuatorumque locorum, uectigalia populi Romani sub nutu atque arbitrio 
essent. 
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M. Miiller must be right with senatuz though he modestly prints 
Madvig’s in senatu. V puts ius after magistratus which Mommsen changes to 
emus and gives to the following words; M omits ius (otherwise the MSS are 
agreed). Luterbacher, feeling the rawness of arbitrio alone, wrote arbitrio 
etus; he certainly has laid his hand on the weak spot—and if he would write 
arbitrio e1us magtstratus and cut out sub dicione cius magistratus as a 
gloss on this, we should heartily agree with him. We believe the sentence is 
greatly improved by this change—‘ ut morum disciplinaeque Romanae penes 


"eam regimen, | senatui equitumque centuriis decoris dedecorisque discrimen, | 


publicorum ius priuatorumque locorum, | uectigalia populi Romani | sub nutu 
atque arbitrio ezus magistratus essent.’ 


IV. 9. 9. 

urbem quoque omni, etiam expertemt+ ante certaminis, multitudine opi- 
ficum ad spem praedae euocata obsidere parat. 

Read expertium. This is better than the doubtful form experte and 
better in the synthesis of the sentence. 


IV. 11. 6. 

qui tpraeter minime populare ministerium, agro adsignando sociis quem 
populus R. suum iudicasset tcum plebem offendissent, etc. 

Editors have accepted from two later MSS fer for praeter, but we fail to 
see any palaeographic justification. Is it not better to suppose that cum was 
lost after ministerium and wrongly added before plebem? ‘Thereby all the 
clause <.cum > agro—offendissent explains minime populare. 


IV. 16. 2. 

L. Minucius boue aurato (<cet statua>> add. Madv.) extra portam 
Trigeminam est donatus. 

If with a horn-gilded ox, why outside the gate? Madvig’s statua seems 
necessary: a statue on the quay would be very suitable and, as Drakenborch 
knew, the coins of the gens Minucia represent this very statue, which consisted, 
if we may take the coin of C. Minucius Augurinus (129 B.c.; Babelon, Monn. 
de la Rép. p. 229) as reasonably accurate, of the figure of a man standing and 
holding a sceptre in one hand and ears of corn in the other; ears of corn 
appear also in the field of the coin, and below the statue one of the figures holds 
a loaf of bread in one hand and a platter in the other; cf. also a coin 
of 114 B.c. (ib. p. 231). The statue was more probably gilded than the bull— 
there is no bull on the coins—; so read boue et statua aurata; M’s aturato 
may possibly be a brachylogical survival of et statua aurata. 


IV. 20. 8. 
Qui si ea in re (i.e. in the fact that the annals and the lintei libri put the 
consulate of Cossus later) sit error, existimatio communis omnibus est. 
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There is no need to write guod si with later MSS, nor guts with edd. since 
Gronovius: error=‘cause of doubt, perplexity,’ cf. IV. 61. 11, XXVII. 47. 4, 
and IX. 15. 11: sequitur hunc errorem alius error, Cursorne Papirius .. . consul 
... creatus sit an, etc.; and render: ‘ But if the cause of doubt about this 
(with gui error cf. is rumor ‘the report of this event,’ and the like) should lie 
merely in the fact that the annals mention Cossus only as consul seven years 
later, that is a problem (which I do not profess to explain but) which everyone 
must settle according to his liking.’ Because he does not see how to account 
for the incorrectness of the ancient annals, Livy does not like to admit it in 
so many words; but it is clear to him that the inscription gives the better 
evidence. (For communis existimatio cf. XXIII. 47. 8.) 


IV. 24. 5. 

(On the censorship.) graue esse iisdem per tot annos fmagna partet 
ultae obnoxios esse. 

There is no necessity, as some earlier commentators saw, to change this to 
magnam partem with Madvig, as if men lived literally a dog’s life chained up 
for 20 hours out of every 24; but everyone was under the shadow of the 
censors 7m a large portion of his daily life (cf. IV. 8. 2 and 3 just quoted) ; 
people at Rome could no more get away from them than we from the income- 
tax-collector. 


IV. 30. 4 and 12. 

‘Consules L. Sergius etc.; fnihil dignum dictu actum his consulibus. 
Secuti eos consules A. Cornelius Cossus T. Quinctius Poenus iterumf.’ (Then 
follows a raid of the Veientes in which the Fidenates are suspected of com- 
plicity and are punished. A drought follows.) § 12 ‘Irae aduersus Veientes 
in insequentem annum, C. Seruilium Ahalam L. Papirium Mugillanum 
consules, dilatae sunt ;’ then again nothing is done, but fetials are sent to 
Veii. After this we have the remarkable statement that the consul Quinctius 
puts to the people the question of peace or war and in c. 31. 1 he is created 
trib. mil. ex consulatu ; on which Madvig remarks that Livy has made an 
error! once more we prefer to trust rather ‘the antique Roman than the 
Dane’; Livy of course makes errors but credat Iudaeus that Livy could thus 
contradict himself on the same page. At § 12 Harant boldly cuts out the 
consuls as though they were Libanius’ archons in the De Corona. We cannot 
merely interchange the names of the consuls of the two years, as there seems 
to be nothing whatever in the shape of the sentence to have caused the error ; 
so we prefer to remove bodily the obelized words from § 4 to § 12 after dilatae 
sunt. The sequence of events is then as follows: In the consulship of Sergius 
and Lucretius fall the Veientine raid, the punishment of the Fidenates, and 
the drought (429 B.c.), but ‘irae aduersus Veientes in insequentem annum 
(428 B.c.), C. Seruilium Ahalam L. Papirium consules, dilatae sunt; nihil 
dignum dictu actum his consulibus; (—we can scarcely be 
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maligning them—) secuti eos consules A. Cornelius Cossus!? 
T. Quinctius Poenus iterum: tunc quoque’ etc. 

To account for this we need only suppose that the scribe accidentally 
omitted nthil dignum ... tterum.2 When these words once got into the 
margin, heaven help them! (Compare the note on IV. 2 above.) 


IV. 43. 4. 
(The number of the quaestors is doubled.) Quam rem, praeter duos 


‘urbanos fquaestores duo quit consulibus ad ministeria belli praesto essent, a 


consulibus relatam etc. 

Gronovius wrote ut for qui: Luterbacher inserts ut crearentur after duo. 
This seems right for the sense but does not explain the corruption. We propose 
praeter duos urbanos [quaestores] Cut crearentur alit> quaestores duo qu 
etc., 1.e. before ut crearentur alii was lost, a second quaestores had been put in 
after urbanos, and this eventually led to the loss of ut crearentur alii quaestores ; 
(alii seems quite necessary) [Is not the insertion enough without removing the 
first guaestores? Such repetitions are characteristic of legal language. F. S.] 


IV. 43. 5. 

(On the question of the opening of the quaestorship to the plebeians.) 
ut, quemadmodum in tribunis cons. pot. creandisf usi sunt adaequef in 
quaestoribus liberum esset arbitrium populi. 

ust sunt might be corrected but the proposals hitherto made (except 
Gruter’s ejection) do not seem to us happy; and they are the more unhappy 
for adaeque which does not seem at all likely to have arisen by corruption from 
adaequari, adaequatum, adaequassent, or any other part of that excellent verb. 
The adverb adaeque belongs to the sermo uolgaris and is found at least as late 
as Frontinus (see the Berlin Thesaurus), but it is not appropriate here; usi 
sunt for fecerunt also seems to belong to the same order of speech. As a matter 
of fact the words are not wanted but some pedantic readers like to round off 
every clause and make it snug and comfortable; fortunately they generally 
leave their finger-prints. But we do need a correlative to quemadmodum ,; for 
this ita, sic, or sic guogue would do, but sic is the more likely if we suppose that 
the loss of it between creandis and im was the cause of the addition. We 


1! Poor Cossus seems once more in trouble as XI is s'ightly more likely than X to have been 
in c. 20. (437 B.c.) about his consulship, and corrupted into VII. 
Livy does not say here that he too was created 


trib. mil, ex consulatu., Anyhow if the sep- * Such accidental omissions are extremely 


timo anno of c. 20. 8 is correct there may have 
been evidence for his consulship with Quinctius 
in 431 B.c. which Livy did not choose to credit 
or to follow. But we are inclined to suggest 
that XI. should be substituted for VII. in 
c. 20. 8, where septimo is equally incompatible 
with the consulship in 428 B.c. which the current 
text of c. 30. 4 gives him, so that Madvig writes 
at c. 20. 8 ‘Livius scribere debuit decimo,’ 


common at all periods; they are of course 
frequent in Puteanus (XXI-XXX); but in the 
first Decade observe that O proceeds from 
VI. 40. 1 to c. 40. 17 and at c. 41. Io puts in 
the missing sections of c. 40.; Harl. 2684 in 
XXIX. 29. 6 puts adfluetat—iuuenem after super- 
abat, And in truth no one of our codices is free 
from such errors, as will appear in our Critical 


Notes passim. 
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should read then: wt, quemadmodum in tribunis consulari potestate creandis, sic 
in quaestoribus etc. Incidentally we may remark that unconsciously we have 
again made a normal specimen of ‘ Livian interweaving’; for creandis as well 
as liberum esset goes with arbitrium popult. [Down to Apuleius adaeque is used 
in negative clauses only, see Archiv. L. Lex. VIII. 214. F. S.] 


IV. 57. 6. 

(Seruilius Ahala tr. mil. being appointed mag. eq. by the dictator 
P. Cornelius his former colleague) exemplo fuitf collegas (MDL: collegis 
PFUHEM?’) eumgque intuentibus quam gratia atque honos opportuniora 
interdum non cupientibus essent. 

For collegas, approved by Aldus and Gronovius, Alschefski’s collegis se holds 
the field! But why should a snub to the ‘ pushing’ be a warning to Ahala’s 
colleagues only? If the meaning of collegas is not felt to be made sufficiently 
clear by the following ewm (though we think it is), it would be permissible to 
suppose that ezus has fallen out before ewmque. Cf. with Gronovius XXII. 39. 3 
et collegam tuum et te talem uirum intuenti mihi. [etus seems hardly necessary ; 
otherwise I quite agree. F. S.] 


IV. 58. 9. 

(An enumeration of losses from the Volsci) modo duo praesidia occidione 
occisa, fcum periculo retineri ; nullum annum esse quo non acie dimicetur. 

alia and cetera have been supplied before cum but V M A? have et cum. It 
would appear that the name of some town has fallen out and Ecetras 


(cf. c. 59. 3) seems most likely as it is generally muddled into et cetras or 
worse. 


IV. 60. 3. 

(The demagogues, sulky at finding their agitation suspended and standing 
aloof from the ‘communis ordinum laetitia concordiaque’) negare tam id laetum 
tpatribus uniuersist nec prosperum fore quam ipsi crederent. 

Here partibus is the reading of U, edd. uet., and Zingerle ; Madvig ejects 
patribus ; Crévier suggested nec uniuersis prosperum. Following him we suggest 
patribus nec prosperum ciuibus uniuersts fore, supposing that, by 
the loss of nec prosperum ciuibus after patyibus, uniuersis became attached 
to patribus and nec prosperum was replaced wrongly and with the loss of ciuibus: 
just so we have in VIII. 30. 6 the loss of permisit by T? when filling up 
T’s omission of a sentence. 


BOOK V. 


V. 2. 8. 

(The tribunes, having for a long time found ‘ nullam nouandi res causam,’ 
now fasten upon the ‘ perennem militiam’ caused by the siege of Veli.) Hoc 
neque reges neque .. . consules neque triste dictatoris imperium neque impor- 
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tunos decemuiros iniunxisse seruitutis ut perennem militiam facerent, tqguod 
trtbuni militum in plebe Romana regnum exercerent, 
Luterbacher wishes to remove the ut—facerent clause ; Madvig offered quod 
—exercerent as an interrogative clause! It seems better to eject the quod— 
exercerent clause as a gloss; the whole phraseology is very suspicious, especially 
the vegnum exercerent. The marginal comments and summaries which abound 
in M and have been copied from an earlier MS are constantly introduced by 


quod ; e.g. at V. 21. 5, beside Veventes ignart se tam a suis uatibus . . . prodttos 


the scribe of M has faithfully recorded in the margin an older comment (on 
the corrupt reading signart): ‘ quod antiqui se signart a suis uatibus passi sunt.’ 
We may thank fortune that this precious statement has not been inserted into 
our text of Livy. 


V. 33. 32. 

(The Capenates and Falisci trying to raise the siege of Veii are repulsed.) 
Repulsos deinde insecuti uictores ingentem ediderunt caedem ; nec ita multo 
post iam tpalantes uelutit fortet oblati populatores Capenatis agri 
reliquias pugnae absumpsere. 

Madvig emended to palantibus (or palatis) uelut tutt forent, and recent 
editors follow him. This is very neat but far from convincing, and unfor- 
tunately the MSS all have palantes not palantis which might have come from 
palantzb’; again palantes is more suitable to the raiders. Anyhow the words 
palantes uelutt are best taken as a gloss either on ob/ati or as an explanatory 
addition to reliquias ; in either case the glossator wished to show that he knew 
the ways of foragers or of a broken army. The removal gives force to iam forte 
as antithetical to insecuit uictores, cf. IX. 31. 7 captimt, quidam forte, pars 
consilio oblati. (It is also possible that the gloss was originally palantes 


uel <pal>ait.) 


V. 17. 8. | 

(The Etruscans’ excuse for not helping Veii.) Maxime in ea parte 
Etruriae gentem inuisitatam nouos accolas, Gallos esse. 

This cannot be quite right as it stands, but need not be so wrong as 
to require Madvig’s change of maxime etc. to inuasisse in eam partem, nor 
M. Miiller’s insertion of consedisse after parte. Luterbacher gives maxima in 
parte, on which we think maxima iam in _ parte is an improvement, both 
in meaning and in palaeography. Further we bracket Gallos as a gloss 
which only burdens the sentence. [By so doing you obtain clausula optima 
accolas ess’. F.S.] 


V. 24. 8. 
Ceterum partem plebi (plebis H and U) partem (partim H) senatus 
destinabant habitandos Veios. 
This is the reading of the Nicomachians except that P has a habitandos. 
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U has parte in both places and H ceteram. The Veronese has partim plebs and 
partim senatus, and habitando distina. . . . 

Rhenanus had proposed partim plebi and partim senatut (which Madvig 
follows) or parte plebis and parte senatus ; Heerwagen gave partim plebis and 
partim senatus and ad habitandos Veios. We regard Veios as a gloss (whether 
V had it is uncertain), the addition of which caused the habitandos of the 
Nicomachians and perhaps the change of order, and we combine the Nicoma- 
chians with V and read Ceterum partem plebis partem senatus habitando 
destinabant. Veios is already at the end of the previous sentence and in 
the sentence we are dealing with it is neither necessary nor neat; and in 
O habitandos Veios is between points. 

When the Veronese tradition got the two nominatives plebs and senatus, 
the adverbs partim—partim were bound to follow, and probably distinabatur was 
also V’s reading. We might of course follow V and read partim plebs 
partim senatus habitando destinabatur; but it would make the 
Nicomachians very difficult to explain, especially in their destinabant, and they 
are more trustworthy than the Veronese, thanks to the scrupulous care of 
Symmachus and his son-in-law. 

In our reading, for the dative with destinare cf. ‘nostros oper destinatos ’ 
Caes. B. G. VII. 72. 2 (also Quint. II. 8. 8); for the absolute use of habitare 
cf. c. 30. 3 of this book, also Plaut. Cist. II. 3. 37 ‘auecta est peregre hinc 
habitatum’ (so Trin. IV. 3. 77); finally for the active use of the gerund such 
phrases as scribendo adfuerunt and a number of examples collected by Tyrrell 
on Cic. Att. 7. 20.2 and Reid on Acad. II. § 101, especially the regular Stoic 
phrases nota and signum percipiendi ‘the indication which a thing gives us 
inwardly that we are really receiving it as a complete perception (not as a mere 
impression)’; Cic. Fin. I § 33 optio eligendi ‘ freedom of choice’; Tusc. V § 117 
aeternum receptaculum nihil senttendt, i.e. death; Livy XXXI. 21. 6 spatium 
instruendi ; V. 27. 2 lusus exercendique causa. 


V. 25. 4. 

There is no warrant for contionabundus which all modern editors have 
adopted from a slip of Alschefski who ascribed it to M and P. We have not 
tested R and D here, but we can ourselves vouch for contitonabatur as the 
reading of MPFOHLA; Haggstrém gives it as the reading of U, and 
Drakenborch makes no mention of any other reading. 


V. 26. 7. 

(Camillus before Falerii.. Trifariam Romani muniebant; alius 
exercitus proelio intentus stabat. 

Of all the extraordinary emendations surely Heusinger’s triariz is the 
most extraordinary ; but it is more wonderful still that he should have imposed 
it on the texts. Would any general at a critical moment have been so foolish 
as to turn his best troops into sappers, or dare to do so atany time? Also why 
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Romani to define them? But apart from military questions it is plain that 
more Camilli (cf. c. 19. 11) the men are divided into three shifts, two for battle 
and one for the work of making a camp. In c. 1g there are six divisions 
working day and night in relays; so here there are three divisions working and 
standing to arms in turn as the Imperfects help to show. 


The MSS are perfectly right : trifariam means ‘on the principle of triple 


division,’ cf. III. 22. 7 trifariam adortus castra. 


V. 30. 4. 

His adhortationibus tprincipes concitati tpatres, senes iuuenesque etc. 

Editors write with some later MSS principis; but we cannot believe that 
Livy would use princeps even of Camillus ; it would be an anachronism. (Then 
imagine ‘the thoroughly excited prince’ as the schoolboy would of course 
translate it!) Keep principes but delete patres (unless patrum is preferred). 
Cicero (Rep. 2. 8. 14) writes ‘principes qui appellati sunt propter caritatem 
patres.’ 


V. 31. 4. 

Valerio quod perseuerantior tcaedendi in fuga fuit triumphus. 

How unlikely and how brutal! a triumph might have been given for com- 
pleting the rout but for slaughtering—no, nor could Livy have said so. He 
didn’t in fact ; it is Scheller or Forchhammer who says this without apologising, 
as far as we know, even for his genitive. M has gaedendis, V caed ... dis, 
M?O HLA have cae(or ce)dendis, P or P? F U gerendis (P at any rate paused 
a while and waited to consult his chief); persequendis in hostibus (cf. VI. g. 11) 
is what we want, and this might have dropped out before perseuerantior. The 
nearest to the MSS that we can suggest is <persequt> perseuerantior cedentes 
in fuga fuit; but in fuga is better excised as a necessary gloss after the 
corruption had taken place. Of course the confusion of cedendis and cedentis 
is one which is frequently made in our MSS, probably through mishearing 
what was dictated. 


V. 34. 8. 

per Taurinos tsaltusque Iuliaet (luriae H). 

Madvig’s excellent per Taurinos saltus uallemque Dunae is generally 
accepted, but P F and perhaps E have alte after Iuliae and U has alta; this 
rather points to Taurinos saltus saltusque Duriae. (alt’ for salt? got in from 
the margin and was corrected to the case of Iultae.) 


V. 36. ro. 

ne penes ipsos culpa esset cladis forte acceptae. 

Madvig seems to have started the campaign against forte by writing si 
forte ; then improvements (save the mark!) followed, clades si forent, cladis si 
foret accepta. Not only is cladis forte acceptae=st forte cladesiaccepta esset perfectly 
sound (as etiam uictis in IX. 18. 4=ettam si uictt essent); but here we have 
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actually me, and no one would have objected to ne forte penes ipsos etc. even 
though forte belongs specially to cladis acceptae. Whence then ‘hi tanti motus 
animorum doctorum ’? 


V. 39. 6. 

(Rome expects every moment the attack of the Gauls.) omne inde 
tempus suspensos ita tenuit animos . . . ut identidem iam in urbem futurus 
uideretur impetus: primo aduentu (aduentus some cdd. Nicom.) quia (V; qut 
cdd. Nicom.) accesserant ad urbem-—mansuros enim ad Alliam fuisse nisi hoc 
consilii foret—; deinde sub occasum solis quia haud multum diei supererat— 
ante noctem tratz set (rati V) inuasuros—; tum in noctem dilatum con- 
silium esse etc. 

The meaning is plain; ‘they expected the Gauls’ entry immediately they 
arrived (for otherwise why had they left the battlefield ?) ; then on the approach 
of sunset—for of course they would attack before night; then this proving 
wrong, they said the enemy had adjourned the attack till night to cause greater 
panic.’ 

Madvig keeps rat se, but se as object is more than harsh; Luterbacher 
proposes vatis which is nearly as harsh; Zingerle boldly follows V with rat. If 
it is right at all, one would prefer rati sunt (i.e. st), but it is more probably a 
needless gloss (as we consider vogitantes in IV. 58. 13, X. 13. 10, and X. 33. 3 
to be) put in to make a construction. It is possible that Livy wrote ante noctem 
<entm> inuasuros, thus balancing mansuros enim: enim could easily drop out 
in this position. 


V. 39. II. 

sacra publica . . . procul auferre nec ante deseri cultum eorum quam 
non superessent qui colerent. . 

Of course V has deoruwm and of course various editors want to follow it. 
Let us rather bethink us of Symmachus’ famous letter to Theodosius and his 
colleagues in which he pleads for the Vestals: his words are: ‘hic cultus in 
leges meas (Rome is speaking) orbem redegit, haec sacra Hannibalem a moenibus, 
a Capitolio Senonas reppulerunt’ (Epist. 10. 3. 9). eorum=sacrorum publicorum ; 
the cultus and the sacra were so to speak more important in the Roman mind 
than the gods themselves. Symmachus himself may be said to support the 
descendants of the Symmachian recension. Let us hope that the good old 
pagan really did pass away in 402! and lived as little to see the Goth at the 
gates of Rome as he has lived to see later Goths at his Livy. 


V. 46. 2. 
Gabino cinctu V: Gabino cinctus cdd. Nicom. 


The phrase seems to be invariably of this sort: incinctus cinctu Gabino 
(VIII. 9. g) incinctum Gabino cultu (X. 7. 3) and Vergil (Aen. 7. 612) cinctuque 


1 L, and S. give ob. 420 but Sieck says 402, There are no letters after this date. 
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Gabino insignis; the abl. alone is rather harsh. So we combine the two 
readings and write Gabino cinctu incinctus (cf. on III. 67. 1 supra). [So 
Zingerle already ; therefore we gladly give him our support and our reasons. | 


V. 52. I. 
(Speech of Camillus against deserting Rome. Instances have been given 
of the rewards of impiety and of piety and he proceeds thus:) haec culti 


-neglectique numinis tanta monumenta in rebus humanis cernentes ecquid 


sentitis ? 

All the MSS have monumenta except M which has munimenta (as O also 
wrote first; V is wanting). Glareanus and J. Perizonius seem to have 
approved of momenta, and one late MS appears to have it (probably by 
accident) ; modern editors have accepted it from Madvig (Emend. p. 149), but 
we cannot understand his objections nor the meaning he attaches to momenta 
neglecti numinis etc.; does he mean ‘the influences,’ i.e. ‘ the consequences,’ 
something like the momenta Leonis (Hor. Epist. I. 10. 16), which is the nearest 
parallel we can find? If so, we prefer the monumenta of the codices. Camillus 
has just used documento and admonuerunt and proceeds to pass in review some 
of the most prominent features of Roman religion to which he could point his 
finger, mentioning especially the new temple ordered for Aius Locutius, ‘ the 
mysterious voice,’ the neglect of which had laid the city in ruins. Madvig 
would have allowed documenta, an excellent word for the pulpit; but we 
humbly suggest that monumenta is the better word for Camillus and Camillus’ 
historian with the memorials and associations of the eternal city all about 
them. 


V. 54. 3. 

(Camillus’ speech.) Equidem fatebor uobis etsi minus iniuriae uestrae 
[tquam meae calamitatist] meminisse iuuat ... cum abessem quotienscumque 
patria in mentem ueniret etc. 

meae is ejected by Madvig, and we need not go through the attempts, our 
own and others, to make sense of guam meae calamitatis. ‘The words are surely 
nothing but the gloss of some reader who seeing a comparative must have a 
quam (cf. perhaps VII. 12. 5 and VIII. 36. 10) and forgot that minus some- 
times means non. Cf. XXII. 9. 2 haud minue PC, haud minus C?M, where 
minus seems the right reading. 

The choice is really between ejecting the bracketed words and saying 
minus =non plus. (To write <(non> minus ironice is impossible.) 


V. 54. 4 and 5. 
The only change from the MSS we make here is to read with Alschefski 
mari for mare, putting a full-stop before argumento, though we have shrewd 


doubts about the authenticity of ad commoditates. 
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V. 54. 6. 

(Camillus’ speech.) quae .. . ratio est texpertis alia experiri ? 

After expertis P F U E insert Jatos, and O has a slight gap before expertis 
(where possibly h’ [ = haec] stood in the archetype). 

The -tos of latos is almost certainly due to a dittography expertis expertos 
written expertis uel tos, and we incline to suppose the /a- to be a corruption of 
uel (ul). Anyhow it is not unusual for complete words to be made out of these 
variants; e.g. XXII. 41. 8 conuallem medium am has been made into conuallem 
medium amnem (corrected by Madvig). 

As to the main difficulty it requires only a Cockney to see that ec 1.e. 
haec before expertis is all that is needed to complete the sense and also fill the 
gap left by O. The ‘hic Capitolium ... hic Iuuentas Terminusque’ of § 7 
supply all arguments necessary. Whibley suggested ista before and Novak 
the same after expertis, but this is not the best Latin for ‘these great blessings,’ 
since iste commonly has a depreciatory colour, nor is it so natural on the lips 
of an orator actually pointing to the objects about him. The word would be 
appropriate to describe the site of Veii rather than Rome. 
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“NOTES ON THE CONTROVERSIAE OF THE ELDER Y 
SENECA. 


BOOK I. 


Contr. I. The characters of this declamation are two brothers, at deadly 
enmity with each other, and the son of one of them, who, when his uncle is 
reduced to beggary, supports him in spite of his father’s prohibition. Disowned 
by the latter, he is adopted by his uncle, who presently grows rich—at the 
very moment when his brother loses everything. The young man again reveals 
his tender-heartedness, supports the unfortunate man in the face of his adopted 
father’s orders, and is once more disowned. He pleads his case before a jury. 


. § 2 ‘ipse’ inquit ‘me aluit.’ imitationem alienae culpae innocentiam uocas? 
| The subject of iquit is the adopted father; the words zmitationem .. . 
es uocas form the son’s reply. Modern editors read ‘ipse ... me ali uetuit,’ 
with E. (MSS. which contain each controversy in an abridged form). This no 
| doubt represents the actual facts, but although there is no doubt that the 
excerpts do enable us pretty often to emend the fuller MSS., they require very 
careful use, as they also very frequently make considerable changes in the 
' { actual words used by Seneca. Here I think the MSS. reading should be kept, 
except for the slight alteration involved by the insertion between ise and inquit 
of the particle enim, often used to mark the irony of a statement or question: 

;' cp. e.g. I. 3. 1 ‘id enim derat, ut .. .,’ 2. 3. 5 ‘uldes enim: turpiter uiuo.’ 


§ 4 ego indicabo cur me abdices: tu indica cur adoptaueris. quaedam 
accedunt noua. 


Here again the youth addresses his adopted father: the answer to each 
question is ‘ because I supported a man in distress,’ and the implication is that 
the adopted father is not acting with much consistency. In the last clause 
Gronov and Schultingh substitute for accedunt accidunt and acciderunt respec- 

tively, the latter also changing quacdam to quaenam. Modern editors follow 
| G., though I can see no force in the remark ‘ Some new things happen.’ S.’s 
text is at any rate intelligible, but I believe accedunt to be perfectly sound : 
“¢ cp. I. 3. 2 where it is claimed that a Vestal who has survived the ordeal of 
: being flung down a precipice for unchastity must face it again, and her 
prosecutor says: ‘She was proved guilty before: quid postea accessit quod 
NO. I. VOL. V. B 
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illam uirginem faceret ?’? In that passage, it is true, the perfect is used, but it 
does not seem to me essential, especially if we emend -dam of the pronoun to 
-tam. Read then quae iam accedunt noua? ‘what fresh circumstances are 
involved ?’ 


§ 6 quid faciam ? qui alunt abdicantur, mendicant qui non alunt. 


Miiller adopts for mendicant uindicantur, an emendation of Gertz’s. But 
mendicant is perfectly intelligible. This youth’s support, first of his uncle and 
then of his father, has in each case ended in his abdicatio. On the other hand, he 
has seen his father, who refused to give support, reduced to beggary, and such 
a fate may well befall zm if he imitates such conduct. For the idea cp. § 16 
where, explaining why he could not refrain from helping his father, he says 
‘stare ante oculos Fortuna uidebatur et dicere . . . esuriunt qui suos non alunt.’ 
That the thought is the same here is, I think, shewn by the words that imme- 
diately follow: ‘ illud tamen deos testor: diuitem te relinquam,’ in which the 
adopted father is evidently warned that Nemesis may make /im poor too. 


$ 7 ‘ fratrem ’ inquit ‘ alere noluit.’ inuenisti quod possem defendere. 


I see no reason for the lacuna which Miiller (after Trabandt) assumes 
after noluit. The two clauses seem to me to be intimately connected. The 
adopted father repeats the plea of § 2: ‘ Well, he wouldn’t help me when J 
was a beggar.’ And the young man replies: ‘ You’ve thought of a charge on 
which I fancy I could clear him,’ i.e. ‘ your present treatment of him shews you 
to possess a nature so base that he may have had some justification for his 
treatment of you.’ Cp. what he says a few lines below, to the same person : 
‘Do you want to punish him thoroughly ? sentiat quam bono fratri iniuriam 
fecerit,’ ‘ heap coals of fire on his head’ so to speak, and Sen. Thy. 514 where 
Thyestes, surprised at the apparently generous behaviour of his brother, says, 
in just the converse sense, ‘pessimam causam meam | hodierna pietas (sc. 
Atrei) fecit.”. Of course the argument that the exaction of a tooth for a tooth 
justifies the original operation is a childish one, but then such sententiae are 
quite common in the declamations and by no means confined to the cases in 
which Seneca himself affixes the label puertlis. 


§ 23 audimus fratrum fabulosa certamina et incredibilia nisi nos fuis- 
semus ; impias epulas, detestabili parricidio tfuturum diem. 


The reference is of course to the banquet of Thyestes. As none of the 
various conjectures (furuum, fuscatum, funestum) seem very satisfactory, I 
suggest fugitiuum. The loss of ‘g’ between vowels is common in these MSS.: 
agit and ait are constantly confused, and in 1. 7. 15 all MSS. have fuisse for 
fugisse. Fuitivum would almost inevitably become futurum. For the (? military) 


metaphor cp. Sen. Thy. 836 sqq. (of this same portent) ‘non aeternae facis 
exortu | dux astrorum saecula ducens | dabit aestatis brumaeque notas,’ 
Mart. 3. 45. 1 ‘ fugerit an Phoebus mensasque dapesque Thyestae | ignoro.’ 
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Contr. II. The subject of this declamation is similar to that of an 
episode in the story of Apollonius of Tyre, itself the source of a scene in 
Pericles. A maiden captured by pirates and sold to the keeper of a brothel 
manages to remain unmolested by those who visit her until the arrival of 
a certain soldier, whom she finds obdurate, but contrives to kill. Acquitted of 
the charge of murder she returns to her own country and there stands for the 
office of priestess. She is attacked, as unable to satisfy the conditions of the 
law, not being casta e castis, pura e purts. 


§ x ‘si nihil aliud, certe osculatus est te quisquis tpuram putauit.’ 


The argument is that even if she was successful in persuading everyone to 
spare her honour, this very pleading involved a certain departure from virginal 
modesty. The thought is clearly stated in §$ 7 ‘cum deprecareris intrantis 
amplexus, ut alia omnia impetrares, osculum erogasti:’ cp. § 12 ‘haesisti in 
complexu, oscula pacta es: ut (‘even if’) felicissima fueris, pro pudicitia 
impudice rogasti.’ 

‘Puram’ is obviously wrong, and the emendations ‘spurcam’ ‘ impuram’ 
do not seem to me to give a clear, pointed sense. I suggest ‘stuprum,’ and 
‘petiuit’ for ‘ putauit.’ As regards the former change, in § 2 of the next 
Controuersia the two best MSS. have for ‘ stupro’ an abbreviated form ‘ spro,’ 
doubtless a relic of their archetype. When once the last letter of ‘ quisquis’ 
had absorbed the initial letter of ‘ sprum,’ the change of ‘ prum’ to ‘ purum’ or 
‘puram’ (‘a’ and ‘u’ being one of the commonest interchanges of our MSS.) 
would not be difficult, especially in a declamation where the adjective is not 
uncommon and is indeed contained in the law on which the case turns. As 
for ‘ petiuit,’ we have ‘ puto’ for ‘ peto’ in all MSS. in 1. 5. 2 and in Quint. 
Decl. 254 (p. 42 R) I feel sure that wltionem putauit stands for ult. petinct. 


§ 20 ‘licet illam ponatis in lupanari: et per hoc illi intactam pudicitiam 
efferre contigit. uit in loco turpi, probroso: leno illam prostituit, 
populus adorauit.’ 


The girl’s advocate is emphasizing the way in which his client has passed 
unharmed through every imaginable ordeal. Here he says, or is made to say, 
‘You can put her in a brothel: well, she has kept her honour even there.’ 
For him then to proceed: ‘she has been in—a brothel (loco turpi, probroso) ’ 
seems to me honelessly feeble. But these words become forcible enough if we 
read in the previous clause continget. First the prophecy ‘ Put her in a brothel, 
and she will keep pure,’ then the stronger statement of fact: ‘She has been in 
one, and escaped unharmed.’ My suggestion is, I think, confirmed by the fact 
that the next passage is framed on just these lines: ‘ An assailant armed with 
a sword may shake even resolute chastity : my client’s will not waver. Perhaps 
you think I'm promising too much for her. Jam praestitit, she’s done it 
already.’ 

I notice that at the end of the passage which I have been discussing 
B2 
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Miller adopts Gertz's conjecture ‘aduolauit’ for ‘adorauit.’ I see no objection 
to the MSS. reading: cp. § 17 ‘narrate sane omnes tamquam ad prostitutam 
uenisse, dum tamquam a sacerdote discesserint’: ‘I don’t mind how much 
stress you lay on their having come to her as a wanton, provided you admit 
that they came away as if they had been with a priestess.’ The train of 
thought is similar to that of the two gentlemen in Pericles 4. 5 ‘ But to have 
divinity preached there! Did you ever dream of such a thing?’ ‘No, no. 
Come, ... shall’s go hear the vestals sing.’ 


1b. ‘multum potest ad rectum quoque pudici animi propositum hostis cum 

gladio.’ 

Rectum in itself seems otiose enough, as the ‘resolve of a chaste mind’ 
would naturally be righteous. That it should be emphasized by the addition 
of guoqgue seems to me absolutely impossible, and I propose to read for it 
‘certum ’: ‘even when it is firm and fixed.’ 


Contr. III. This is the case of the Vestal, to which I referred under 
I. § 4. To her plea that her escape argues divine interposition due to her 
innocence Triarius replied: ‘ Don’t consider that you have escaped punish- 
ment: it is only adjourned (ampliata).’ Cestius objected to the use of this 
technical word : 


§ g ‘ea ipsa’ inquit ‘ampliatio quae apud iudices fieri solet, ex qua 
uerbum in sententiam petitum est, non est damnantis, sed 
dubitantis.’ 

This is the reading of the MSS., which I translate: ‘The regular legal 

term for adjournment, from which he gets the word for his epigram, implies 
doubt not certainty,’ illustrating by Quint. 8. 5. 20 ‘illae (sententiae) semper 
ultiosae sunt: a uerbo’ (i.e. sententiae based on the use of a word with some 
special, allusive force: he instances the exordium, written doubtless by some 
injured father, ‘ Patres conscripti—sic enim incipiendum est mihi ut memineritis 
patrum’) and Sen. himself, 9. 2. 21 illi (sc. declaimers) qui uoluerunt omnia 
legitima supplicii uerba in sententias trahere. The change to tm sententia made 
by modern editors seems to me unnecessary and feeble. 


Contr. IV. A ‘uir fortis,’ who has lost both hands in battle, surprises 
his wife and her paramour. He calls in vain on his son to kill them, and they 
escape. The son is disowned and on his raising protest the case is argued. 
The father speaks first, and describes in detail the indifference and derision 
with which the guilty pair received him and the passive attitude adopted 
by his son. 


§ 2 steti deprensus ab adulteris meis: patris desertor, matris leno (i.e. the 
son) tertius in cubiculo derisor stetit. 

For deprensus the modern editors (after Wachsmuth) read derisus, to 

which of course some colour is given by the fertius derisor of the next clause. 
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It is not however in any way necessary for this phrase to be immediately 
preceded by a reference to the derisive attitude of the guilty parties, for this, 
as I mention above, has been fully treated in the previous section. And the 
MSS. reading is not merely intelligible but supplies the sentence with a 
thoroughly typical silver point—an inversion. The natural way to use the 
verb ‘ deprendere’ in such a context was of course that in which it bore the 
sense ‘catch in flagrante delicto’ (cp. the lemma: ‘adulterum cum adultera 
qui deprenderit ’), but the declaimer by using it in the less obvious sense of 
‘catch unprepared’ (cp. 3. pr. 6 ‘ utilius erat illi deprendi quam praeparari,’ 
Sen. Ep. 18. 8 ‘imparatos Fortuna deprendat ’) produces something very akin 
to a paradox: ‘It was not I who caught them: they caught me,’ ‘it was I 
who looked foolish, not they.’ Cp. § 1 where the soldier says ‘ Maimed as I 
am, it was only in my own house that I capi potut.’ 


§ rr P. Vinicius et pulchre dixit et noue tsumpsit ab hominibus bene 
dictae: ‘inrupi in cubiculum. quid mentior miser? aperto 
cubiculo expectabant adulteri.’ 


Miiller adopts Schultingh’s ‘ sumpsit ab omnibus bene dicta,’ punctuating 
the clause as a parenthesis. But (1) is not some connecting particle (enim ?) 
badly needed, (2) how can the fact that V. took everyone’s good points justify 
our saying that he dixit noue, and (3) does, as a matter of fact, his sentence 
embody the essence of everyone’s good points? It does not, but it is a setting 
of a point made by most of the declaimers, the indifference of the couple when 
discovered. I take it, then, that S. lays stress on V.’s having given this a new 
setting, and suggest accordingly ‘P. V. et pulchre dixit et noue sensum ab 
omnibus bene dictum,’ and cp. 1. 1. 25 ‘ Euctemon dixit noue et amabiliter illum 
. . . ab omnibus uexatum sensum: . . .” (the quotation that originally followed 
has unfortunately fallen out in the MSS.). The corruption of ‘sensum’ is 
certainly striking: it looks as if the first letter of ‘ssum’ got in some way 
transposed to the end of the word (sums=sumpsit). The evolution of ‘ dictum’ 
into ‘dictae’ or as the early MSS. doubtless read ‘ dicte’ is easily explained : 
the ‘m’ once absorbed by the ‘ in-’ of ‘inrupi,’ ‘u’ became ‘a,’ and ‘a’ in its 
turn ‘e’ (both changes being well represented in our MSS.). 

I must add that as it seems feeble to say that V. said ‘ pulchre’ what 
others said ‘ bene,’ I am much inclined to read for the latter adverb ‘ paene.’ 


Contr. VI. This is one of the romantic declamations. A young man 
whose father has failed to ransom him from pirates is saved by the pirate- 
chief's daughter. They escape together and on reaching home he fulfils an 
oath he has taken to marry her. But presently his father bids him divorce the 
girl and set himself free for a wealthy bride. Refusal is punished by abdicatio. 

In discussing the general treatment of the theme by the various declaimers 


Seneca says : 
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§$ Ir omnes honestam mentem! puellae dederunt, omnes dixerunt eam 

misericordia motam, non amore. 

There must be something wrong with non amore. For in the first place 
Seneca, having occasion (§ g) to mention that one Hispo represented the girl 
as influenced, not by love of the young man, but by hate for her father, adds 
the comment ‘ uoluit illi et amoris commendationem detrahere,’ thereby making 
it clear that (as one would expect in this modern version of the story of Jason 
and Medea) love was generally assumed to have actuated the maiden. And we 
know from the same section that Latro for one spoke of her as impelled ‘ non 
misericordia, sed libidine.’ The context too in our passage shews plainly that 
the word after mon must denote a motive that is not compatible with mens 
honesta, some such thing as ‘calculation,’ ‘ selfish (or ‘“‘ mercenary ”’) motive.’ 
Compare the words immediately following it: ‘solus Pollio iudicio fecisse uult ’ 
(i.e. in order to get away from her present surroundings). 

Of course non (fi) may be a mere corruption of uel (occasionally written i). 
It seems however to me more probable that amore is due to an abbreviation of 
ambitione. ‘N’ and ‘r’ are pretty often confused in our MSS., and I have 
noticed several errors that suggest a tendency on their part to confuse words 
that could hardly be confused unless one of the pair was written in an 
abbreviated form: 1. 6. 4 ‘moribus’ for ‘ maior-,’ 2. 1. 3 ‘ negabit’ for ‘ nauig-’ 
(the converse in I. 7. 13), 76.24 ‘hos’ for ‘honoris,’ 2. 2. 5 ‘diuinatione’ for 
‘ diuisione.’ 

It may be argued against my conjecture that, according to Seneca himself 
(§ 9), a certain declaimer named Buteo did bring a charge of ambitio against 
the girl, or rather her father (whom he represented as acting in collusion with 
her!): ‘illam esse honestam condicionem nuptiarum inuentam.’ My answer 
would be that Seneca’s memory, as he himself tells us, was not what it had 
been: that he has forgotten Buteo’s attitude by the time he reaches § 11 is 
clear from his statement there to the effect that Pollio was the only declaimer 
who represented the girl as acting consilio. 


Contr. VII. A young man, captured by pirates, writes home for his 
ransom. But he has deeply offended his father by killing his own two brothers, 
one as a tyrant, the other as the paramour of his own wife. The old man 
writes back offering the pirates twice what is asked if they will cut off his son’s 
hands. Released unharmed, he returns home and, finding his father a beggar, 
refuses to support him, and is prosecuted. 


§ 8 testor, iudices, omnes ciues meos: una seruiuimus, nemo tyrannidem 
me uno sensit magis. argumentum habeo maximum, quod uluo: 
non pepercissetis mihi si putassetis me patrem tyranni. 

The father is speaking and is trying to counteract the effect of the invidious 

references which have been made to the fact that one of his sons has been a 


1 The MSS. ‘ matrem,’ but as there is absolutely not a word about the girl’s mother in either 
lemma or declamation I regard Thomas’s emendation as certain. 
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tyrant. The word patrem has been a good deal suspected and emended 
(fautorem, partem, patronum), but I believe it to be sound. The use of a word 
of this kind in an emphatic sense to mean ‘all that the word connotes,’ ‘ the 
character, feelings of a . . .’ is very common in the declamations and indeed 
silver writing in general. Cp. eg. g. 5. 11 ‘auum distuleram, accusatorem 
exclusi,’ ‘as their grandfather, I asked him to defer his visit, as my accuser I 
refused him admittance,’ 2. 3. 5 ‘inter reum et patrem (“my position as. . .”) 
distrahor.’ Here I think patvem means practically ‘having any affection for,’ 
though it may be used more vaguely in the sense ‘one who had been enjoying 
all the privileges a (tyrant’s) father would expect.’ 


§ g non opus est tibi magna impensa ad sustinendum patrem: tmagna 

omnia sunt ; tu mecum alimenta partire. 

I do not undestand the meaning of Gertz’s ‘magna mihi omnia sunt,’ 
adopted though it is by Miller. The context seems to require a clause to the 
effect that his needs are strictly limited, and this force can be gained by reading 
in angusto omnia sunt :' cp. for the phrase in angusto Sen. Ep. 55. 11 ‘in angusto 
uiuebamus si quidquam esset cogitationibus clusum’ (‘ how limited a life were 
ours’), 7. 3. 3 ‘in quam angusto domus meae fortuna posita est’ (‘ how limited 
a choice’: he goes on to say ‘aut patri pereundum est aut filio’), and for the 
application of this adjective to means of life, etc. L.andS. 11D and Sen. Ep. 
18. 11 aliquem anguste pascere. It will be observed that the ‘m’ of ‘ magna’ 
may come from the end of the preceding word: I presume of course that the 
‘us’ of ‘angusto’ was represented by some abbreviation. 


§ 16 usus sum consilio: sciebam piratas ... esse... auaros. uolui 
efficere ut et desperarent posse illum redimi et propter hoc super- 
uacuum tet cum futurum dimitterent. 


Modern editors simply omit the words ‘ et cum,’ Gertz suggests ‘et onus.’ 
I believe he has got the sense of the decayed word, but propose as perhaps 
nearer to the remains ‘et grauem. For the sense, cp. Sen. Ep. 42. 5 ‘non 
cogitabat quam onerosa essent, etiamsi superuacua non essent.’ The confusion 
of ‘c’ and ‘g’ is very common in these MSS., so that one would expect guem 
or guem to become ‘cum’ without much difficulty. 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 


1 Whether ¢i or mihi or mea is really needed as well Ithink uncertain. The pronouns are omitted 
very boldly at times in these declamations, 
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SOPHOCLEA. 
IV. 
PHILOCTETES. 


83. vov & eis avadés Hpépas pépos Bpayv 
d0s por weavTov. 


Cf. Aeschines Cites. 148, wept tov aya0av piKp@ péper 
dvayovietrat, ‘ mirrored,’ says Prof. R. B. Richardson ad loc., ‘in Plut. Dem. 20, 
péper puxp@ npépas, Philostratus Vit. Apoll. v 24, dou’ av 
herdopevor ToUTwY Bpayv pépos where the context shews the meaning to 
be ‘a small part of a day,’ not ‘a little day,’ Lucian Hermotimus 54, nai 
popiov TrOAA@Y Sénrar, where again the meaning is 
decisively ‘part of a day.’ The Aeschines passage is not quite so clear, but 
certainly is naturally taken in the same way. 

It is very unlikely that these are reminiscences of Sophocles. Suppose 
they are, it follows that these authors thought #pépas wépos Bpaxyv meant ‘ part 
of a day,’ not ‘a whole day, which is a small part of life.’ Suppose they are 
not, it follows that such phrases were familiar in the sense of a small part 
of a day. Anyhow they are very greatly in favour of so taking the words 
in Sophocles. 

If so, we are driven to translating ets avaidés with Blaydes ‘to shameless- 
ness,’ which hardly seems possible, or to adopting, with Tyrrell, Housman’s eis 
évetdos. My brain tells me the last is right, but I confess my heart is in the 
coffin there with avaidés, and whenever I read the ‘divinum drama’ I 
stick to it. 

147. ovx, whether right or wrong, should be attributed to Linwood. 


186. T’ OLKTPOS, GVHKETTA pEpt- 
pvnpat’ Bapei- 
a abupooropos K.T.r. 


By comparison of the strophe it appears that the last of these lines must 
begin with a long syllable. Mekler accordingly reads opeia for Bapeta, by 
which he only shews himself ignorant of the very rudiments of Greek verse, 
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and Jebb and Shuckburgh innocently follow him. It is a scandal that it 
should be necessary to explain at this time of day that 

pvnpat’ opei- 

a 5’ 
cannot correspond to 

Svapopos ; 

Trardapat Oewv. 


But as it seems to be necessary, here the explanation is. If there is synaphea 


between the two lines, the last syllable of advréye: is short; if there is not, dpeia 
cannot straddle across from one line to the other. Should anyone invoke the 
powers of hiatus, one can only say that scholars are not in the habit of 
introducing hiatus by conjecture into Greek lyrics. 

Hermann’s Bapn, a, Boeckh’s Bapei, a will at least scan, but Linwood’s 
‘mirum quantum languent’ is a true criticism of them. For Schiller’s Bopas 
no criticism would be adequate. Perhaps a careful consideration of the 
context may lead to something more satisfactory. Philoctetes is cast out 
alone, 7) péra | Onpdv (how beautiful is that péra, suggesting 
the companionship he lacked !), suffering pain of body, suffering pangs of 
hunger, avyjxecta &ywv—do you not see what must follow? What 
is left after odvvac and Affliction of heart, dpeciv (better than Ppevds, 
dpevov or dpevi and nearer the MSS.). If written dpeot (and there being no 
synaphea the v is not required), dpeova might be corrected by a well-intentioned 
copyist into Bapeia, and at any rate is as near it as is dpeia. 

No doubt pepipvjpata does already give the mental aspect of his sufferings, 
but ¢peci seems to me (orépyovts Téxvov) to improve it. 


491. te Sepdda Kai Tov evpoov 

Porson’s de:pad’ 7 seems still the most probable correction. Jebb’s decpad’ 
nd és evpoov obliterates the elegant idiom by which the article is added to the 
second of two nouns with an attribute. See Cholmeley on Theocritus xv. 58. 

Certainly depdéda here has also an attribute grammatically speaking, but 
poetically it has none, for Tpaywviav depada is merely equal to a proper name, 
and the effect is the same as Tpayiva xai tov evpoov Lrepyevov. 


827. "Trv’ odvvas adans”Trrve adyeos, 
evans 
> 
evaiwy evaiwy, avak 
dppace avTioxos 
Tavod’ & TéTaTaL Ta vor. 


‘La perfection est telle que les mots manquent devant cette beauté 
accomplie.’ So well says Psichari of these miraculous lines, but it is impossible 
to accept his explanation of the last two. A point about them which appears 
to have escaped the commentators is this. In 825 Neoptolemus has said: 
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‘Let us leave him in peace, that he may fall on sleep.’ Philoctetes therefore 
is not yet asleep when the Chorus begin their song. And that is clear from 
their own words also, for they could not pray to Sleep to come if he was there 
already, and they go on praying till 832. In 833 they see that he is actually 
asleep at last and change their tone accordingly. But if this is so, and I do 
not see how it can be denied, the current explanations of tavd’ aiyNav a téraTa 
Ta viv are all swept away at once; Philoctetes not yet being asleep this 
‘brightness now present ’ cannot mean the darkness of sleep as some say, nor 
the light of dreams as others, nor a bandage as Welcker would have us 
believe. Consider too the verb tératac, and remember the ¢dos which rérarat 
over the last root of the house of Oedipus. Nobody can doubt what that 
means ; it is the ray of light which gleams out of a stormy sky, Milton’s ‘ long- 
levelled rule of streaming light.’ Plato Rep. 616 B, rerapévov das evOv. 

The metaphor then seems to me to be that of a beam of light directed 
against the eyes of the sufferer. Here as in Antigone the light stands for 
comfort and consolation. No doubt it is strange to represent Sleep as working 
his will by means of light, but it seems the only possible way of taking the 
words. Compare Paradise Lost viii. 457, 


‘ Dazl'd and spent, sunk down, and sought repair 
Of sleep.’ 


But Adam was overcome by ‘excessive bright’ perhaps, whereas the radiant 
emanation of Sleep is of a soothing and gentle kind. 

(axyeos Hermann for dAyéwyv, a dactyl being necessary; cf. Theocritus 
XXVll 25. evans MSS., which should be kept; it is the antistrophe that needs 
correction, and the second syllable of evans should not be shortened by 
conjecture without a shred of evidence of its possibility, for Euripides frag. 
775, 34 is manifestly corrupt ; qu. evaéoowy for evaéour ?) 


Dindorf’s of’ eixds is about the most certain correction ever made in 
Sophocles. ‘ Render to others the things that are others’, but give back to me 
what is mine.’ Or in other words, ‘ give others what you like, but give me my 
bow.’ Nothing could be better. Of course Philoctetes does not mean that 
Neoptolemus is necessarily to give anybody else anything; it is a rhetorical 
figure, like of dvtes of 7’ and the rest of them. 

But there is yet one defect left; wos is not strong enough, and see the 
Scholiast, ra éua Sovs. Evidently Sophocles wrote rap’ 


1003. &vArAadBeré y’ avtov, the reading of A, is obviously right. Electra 
411, adda viv. 


1092. aiBépos ava. 


The previous line ends with a dactyl, éA7iéos, and consequently this line 
must begin with a vowel. The corresponding line is (dotwav dé vw. Did not 
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the poet say &v ai@pa 8 dvw? The rare ai@pa was sure to be corrupted to 
1130. Tov €dewvov opas, ppévas ei Tivas 
\ / 
exers, TOV 
aOrALov wde col 
oUKETL TO 
arn’ év 
Todupnxavou avopos 


So MSS. admittedly corrupt in two places. First tov “Hpd«devov aOruov 
is clearly wrong, but I do not think Erfurdt’s ap@ycov helps, for ap@psov is not 
a noun, nor is the expression strong enough if it were. Tyrrell is on the right 
track with “‘Hpaxreiw aOAw tHde coi, but has by no means reached the goal. 
The spondee aq is surely impossible, nor does t@de commend itself, for the 
bow was far away, and who ever heard of rade coi together? But there is 
another form of a@Aov which may get rid of these objections. If we had before 
us ‘Hpaxreiw acOrXiw ode coi we should feel no difficulty about it, except perhaps 
for the crasis of the first two syllables of de@Aiw. I take it that it was accord- 
ingly written dOAio, either by the poet himself or by an early copyist, and then 
misunderstood, and we may write it either way we please ourselves. There are 
other crases much bolder in Sophocles, é@, éws, dvotv (O. T. 640, rightly defended 
by Tyrrell), Kpéwy, ‘Péas. 

I confess to not much liking de; I suppose Philoctetes struck an appro- 
priate attitude, and if one writes for the stage one must allow such things. 

Now for corruption the second. add’ év petaddXayd should correspond to 
éuas oapkos aiokas. We expect then a short syllable to begin the line, and 
Sophocles is full of choral ‘responsions,’ so is not the simple and obvious 
remedy to read éu’, add’ év petadrAaya ? That gives a good and emphatic 
contrast between the old and the new master of the bow, keeps all the letters 
of the MSS., and enables aAXa to follow the negative as one would expect. 


V. 
AJAX. 


257- ovKETL’ AapTpPas yap aTEp oTEpoTrAs 


Jebb’s latest view of this passage is certainly the correct one. Cf. Hippo- 
crates, vol. i, p. 608. o voTos ... pev .. ..dpyeTat Tov Hépa 
Evveotem@ta Kal Siaxéev, Kal ovK EvOds péyas Aayaviler 
OTe ov Svvatat Tov Hépos auTixa, Tov TruKVOd Te 
€ovtos Kal EvvertnKdtos, TH Xpovw Svadve. This shews a very divergent 
view of the south wind from that of Sophocles, as he used to be commonly 
interpreted. But he never meant to say that Ajax has subsided as the south 
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wind does ‘ when it has rushed up without the lightning’s glare.’ As if it was 
not just a thunder-storm that comes up quickly! If an ordinary south wind 
blows without thunder, we see from Hippocrates that it does mot rush up 
suddenly, ov« evOvs mvée péyas. But a sudden thunder-storm does do so and 
then subsides again. What Sophocles means then is plain enough. Ajax 
broke out violently, d&as o€vs, like a squall from the south with lightning ; he 
now subsides, like the squall, without lightning, when the electric disturbance 
is over. What misled so many commentators is again the hypallage of the 
simile with its subject, and if the condensed phrase be expanded it will run 
thus: d&as ws votos peta oTepoTrAs, Anyer ATep pavias ws VOTOS ATEP 
aotepo7ns. Punctuate therefore after orepomms and after o€vs, or after os. 


334- 7) OUK HKOUVTATE 
Alavtos oiav Bony ; 

The point of this lies in an allusion to the military sense of Bony. Ajax 
was Sonv ayabos if ever man was ; how piteous to hear him utter such a Bo as 
this! Sophocles several times throws emphasis of this kind on 6de. So in 93 
Ajax will crown Athena ‘ for this hunting,’ though he may have neglected to 
honour the gods for others, as suggested in 176. 


496. yap Oavns ov Kai TeXeuTHCAS 


(jpépa) Bothe, L, wv A. But has ef yap Oavet od nai 
agpeis. Whatever the right reading may be, that of Bothe is wrong. Sophocles 
uses the subjunctive without av often enough, but he only uses it in sentences 
of special kinds. 

I. General sentences. (a) With some part of és or éoTus, O. T. 1231, 
O. C. 229, 395, Aj. 761, Ph. 1360, El. 771, 1060, Tr. 251, frag. 593 (in a 
simile), 615, 617, 738, 753, 757- (8) With &ws or mpiv, Aj. 555, 965, Tr. 148> 
946. (y) With év@a, O. T. 317, Aj. 1074, 67rov, Aj. 1081, émei, O. C. 1226, 
Ant. 1025, et, O. T. 198, 874, Ant. 710. 

II. Future clauses with wpiv, Aj. 742, Ph. 917, Tr. 608, éws, Ph. 764, éore, 
Aj. 1183, eis Goov, Ph. 1076, ddpa (so long as), El. 225. It is to be observed 
moreover that in every single one of these passages except the last the 
subjunctive clause depends on an imperatival clause. This is very curious 
and a result quite unexpected by me; but cp. Monro Hom. Gr. § 297. 

III. There is one instance of a deliberative subjunctive after «/, O. C. 1443, 
et cov otepnO@ (not ei cov, surely). | 

These figures are according to Jebb’s latest text.1_ I omit of course the 
spurious Aj. 571, and must now consider two other lines where Jebb has 
a false reading. Aj. 812, dvdpa ry’ ds oreddn Oaveiv; this is ridiculous, for the 
meaning is not whoever, but ‘ Ajax, seeing that he is bent on death.’ No poet 

of.any age or dialect could put that in the subjunctive. And A reads o7evédeu, 
L és dv omevdn! Again at Trach. 1009 avatétpodas Kail is uncon- 


1 Except the fragments, for which I depend on Campbell. 
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struable ; it could only mean ‘ whatever is hushed at any time,’ not ‘ whatever 
is now hushed.’ It is true that Aristophanes (Frogs 1416) writes i’ Ons un 
patny, ‘that you may not have come here for nothing,’ that dédo:ca un cataxtavn 
at Rhes. 863 means ‘I fear he has killed’ (cf. Iliad x. 538, xviii. 8, xxii. 456, in 
which passages I think the aorist subjunctive has this past force) ; but then the 
mood in all these places is properly governed. But here 6tz xai pvon labours 


under difficulties of both mood and tense together. Linwood reads pvoat, 


‘but that will not do either. Evidently Sophocles wrote dvarérpodas 6 tt 


OF 

Sophocles therefore uses such subjunctives without ay in a very restricted 
manner; and in particular he only uses them with a relative if the statement 
is general. This is the correct Homeric usage. An instance of a debased and 
degraded use is to be found in Eurip. Electva 972, if the reading there be 
genuine, d7rov 8’ oKaLos 4, Tives copot; Mr. Keene remarks on this 
that ‘d7rov av would of course give a meaning quite unsuitable here.’ But 
it has not occurred to him that 67ov 7 means exactly the same thing; there is 
no difference whatever of meaning between ds 7 and ds av 7, only the one is 
the normal Homeric and the other the normal Attic. But Mr. Keene is quite 
right in saying that it is unsuitable, and either Euripides is using an archaism 
wrongly, or else #v should be read for 7, and if you consider the context 
attentively I think you will see that 7p is right. 

These considerations have led us far from Aj. 496. It is clear that 
Linwood was well advised in refusing to accept Bothe’s 7, but it is not so clear 
what ought to be done. e¢ @davys is perhaps just defensible as a deliberative on 
the strength of O. C. 1443, but it is more reasonable to take #v from A. The 
reading of I looks like a correction of e¢ @avys, and it makes the end of the line 
deplorably weak. 


599. ‘maXauds ad’ ob ypovos. This phrase takes the place of an adverb 
with edvdpar, or whatever is the principal verb..—Campbell. 


The following parallels may be of some interest in addition to Phil. 493, 
and Isocrates v. 47, already given by Jebb. Plato Critias 111 C, tev yap opav 
& viv pev exer Tpopyy, Ypovos ov WaptroAvs Sévdpwv 
avtoOev eis oikodopnoes Tas peyiotas oteydopart éotiv 
oa. (Here ypovos od wdpmodrvs ote is equivalent to an adverb going with 
tunbévrwv, but Stallbaum not seeing the construction introduced the miserable 
corruption éotn ére oa, and the Ziirich editors punctuate wrongly. Cf. 
Hdt. iv. 124, trav ére és ta jv.) [Demosth.] iv. 3, rot’ 
éyovtov Aaxedaipoviwr 0b ypovos ov modus). Lucian Dial. Mer. x. 1, 
ov yap é@paxa yxpovos) avTov trap’ vpiv. Julian Epp. 408 B, 
ws pact, THs KawoTopias obTos It is interesting 
to observe how the relative ends by being dropped altogether. 
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I4II. yap Ocpyat 

cupiyyes avw dvowot 

‘As Ajax must now have been dead for about an hour, the thing described 
seems impossible.’—Jebb. Whatever cvpiyyes may be, this is a true criticism. 
But what are they? Campbell and Jebb both say ‘arteries,’ and talk about 
the arteries being supposed to contain air. This is ananachronism. There is 
no evidence that anybody before Erasistratus thought any such thing. Aristotle 
distinguishes between veins and arteries in respect of structure, but believes 
both to have the same function. Galen attacks Erasistratus for saying the 
arteries contain air; this implies that nobody before him said so. Plato, who 
got his physiology from Hippocrates, knows nothing about it, nor is there 
anything of the sort in the Hippocratic corpus. 

As Empedocles (344; Diels p. 200 1. 15) has been invoked in this connexion, 
we must consider him also. 


ode avarrvel Tavta Kai Tact Aidatpor 
TUMATOY KATA TéTAVTAL, 
pwav TépOpa Siaptrepés, WaTE 
aiBéps edrropiny TeTpHTOaL. 

‘The epithet ‘‘ bloodless” points,’ says Jebb, ‘to the reason why the 
ancients took the arteries for air-passages.’ As we have already seen, this is a 
confusion of different periods of speculation, and besides ‘it is plain from the 
context and from Aristotle’s paraphrase that by Ai@aruor Empedocles does not 
mean absolutely bloodless but partially so’ (Ogle, Aristotle on Youth and Old 
A ge, etc.,p. 119). Empedocles certainly implies that these cvpiyyes do contain 
blood ; it is the a@\oxes which are set upon them that are too fine to admit the 
blood. So that whatever the ovpiyyes may have been, Empedocles lends no 
support to the theory that in Sophocles they are arteries. And I think Ogle 
was right when he suggested (p. 21) that ‘the terminal pores of the vessels, 
which alternately admit and discharge air with the ebb and flow of the blood- 
tide, were the orifices of the sweat-glands, visible at times to the naked eye in 
the palms of the hands.’ 

Besides the advocates of this theory forget that they say in one breath 
that the arteries of Ajax are sending out blood, and that there is no blood in 
the arteries. 

The truth probably is that Sophocles knew of no distinction between veins 
and arteries, and that, even if he did, he held both to contain blood. But this 
does not show that the cvpiyyes are not arteries; on the contrary, now that 
we have got rid of the air theory, they are more likely to be so than before, 


1 This error is to be found perpetually in himself, Hist. An. III. iii. 7, in D’Arcy Thomp- 
modern books, e.g. Leaf on Iliad xiii. 546, British son’s recent translation, See further Ogle on 
Medical Journal, Aug. 13, 1910, p. 384. I am de Partibus III. v. 1. 
deeply grieved to see it imported into Aristotle 
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if it were not for the verb ¢uc@ov.. This surely shows that the poet must 
be thinking of the lungs; the ovpiyyes are the trachea and the bronchial 
passages in general; Ajax was stabbed through the lungs as appears from 918, 
and @uvo@, dvo.® always mean ‘breathing’ in Sophocles. The only objection 
seems to be the epithet Qepyuai. Why is this an objection? The bronchial 
passages are for all practical purposes just as hot as the arteries, and in reality 
both by this time would have been equally cold. All Sophocles means is that 
the body is still warm and bleeding from the mouth and nostrils. 

Further cipiy& properly is a pipe to breathe through, and when it was 
metaphorically applied to anatomy, it was evidently thought of as an air-pipe. 
Aristotle five or six times so uses it, but never of a blood-passage, not even! 
in that obscure description of the heart (Hist. An. III. iii.). And in a document 
little if at all later than Sophocles occurs this remarkable statement: 7 & 
apxain pry, vepouévn trapa thv axavOav dia Tod petadpévov tis 
kal tod Bpoyxouv és Kapdinv, ad’ cvpeyebeca 
KaTa THY Kapodinv évTedOev és TO Sia TOD TrEvpovos 
€oupiyywxev, aptnpin ovoyaterar TE Kal This 
passage, as printed in Kiihn’s Hippocrates, vol. 1., p. 514, and by Littré, is the 
most dreadful nonsense; I have altered the punctuation, read 4 for 7 before 
vewouevn, and transposed éva rod mAevpovos from its place in the editions after 
aptnpin. It is still obscure in detail and corrupt, but the general sense is plain 
enough ; the vena cava sends off a good-sized vessel (the pulmonary artery) to 
the lungs, and thence makes a pipe of it through the lungs to the mouth, which 
is called adprnpin (i.e. the trachea). This very interesting description may make 
an angiologist’s hair stand on end, but it is not worse anatomy than the passages 
quoted by Aristotle from Polybus and Syennesis; pre-Aristotelian anatomy 
seems to have been as elementary as pre-Aristotelian logic. But observe in it 
how the blood-vessels and air-passages are confused, and at the same time how 
the cdpuyé makes its appearance as soon as the author gets clearly into touch 
with the latter. If this is a fair specimen of contemporary notions, Sophocles 
may be supposed to have had no clear idea of the difference between air-vessels 
and blood-vessels, while still knowing that the bronchial passages were mainly 
air-vessels. This exactly suits his language in Ajax 1411. If the ovpuyyes 
were, as our medical author says, oAiyatpou Kai mvevpatwdecs, and if blood came 
up through them in consequence of a wounded lung, I do not see how he could 
have put it better than by the words cvpuyyes avw duvodor pédav pévos. 

Neither is ~éAav an otiose epithet. Sophocles regards the dark coloured 
(venous) blood as a sign of evil (cf. Ajax 91g), but the red blood as the healthy ; 
hence Heracles complains that the poison has drained him of his red blood, 
yAwpov alua, Trach. 1057. It is amusing to see how Theocritus spoils the 
point in his imitation, or at least parallel (il. 55). Elsewhere however Sophocles 
himself uses wéAav as a mere epitheton ornans. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


1 This I will shew one of these days. 
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NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON THE TRAGEDIES 
OF SENECA. 


A. 


No one probably feels tempted to deny that our best authority for the 
text of the Tragedies is the Etruscus, E (Laurentianus 37.13), but the authority 
relatively due to the interpolated tradition A is still a matter of dispute. Leo 
indeed (vol. i. p. 4) professed to deny all authority to the evidence of A, even 
where E is manifestly corrupt. But we should be justified in doing this only 
if the interpolator of A had based his edition on the text of E, and the text of 
E had suffered no corruptions subsequent to the making of the A edition. 
That this is so there is not the least reason to suppose. Peiper therefore was 
right in requiring for his apparatus criticus an account of the pure A text, though 
neither he nor Richter took the trouble to search out the oldest and best MSS 
of the A tradition out of the three hundred or more available. 

There is in particular one point on which I wish to insist, and that is the 
presence in E of deliberate interpolation quite independent of the interpolations 
in A. Of this tendency we have a striking warning no later than Hercules 
Furens 18, where E has emended fert. a nos (a corruption for serta gnos{iacae)}) 
to fert. a nobis. There are similar emendations of grammar in E at Here. 
Fur. 759 terrent auidae aues, Oed. 569 per ualles cauas (for ter ualles cauae). 
Similarly a considerable number of glosses seem to have found their way into 
the text of E. Sometimes this is betrayed because the true reading has also 
survived beside the gloss, e.g. Herc. Fur. 684 errat ludit, Phoen. 47 recipe 
admitte; sometimes the gloss is unmetrical, e.g. Tvoad. 791 puer for liber. 
Very occasionally a third authority has decided for A rather than E, e.g. 
Thyest. 347 trabes A and Lactantius, fores E. But where at first sight the 
divergent readings of A and E seem equally possible, even Peiper and Richter 
have too readily accepted the authority of E, without considering, first, which 
of the two variants gives the better sense, and, secondly, which of two readings 
equally acceptable is the more likely to have been due to interpolation. 

For example in Hercules Furens 594 laetis of A is surely preferable to latis. 
of E. The earth rejoices in and is gladdened by the coming of the sun, 
whereas /atis adds nothing. In most cases it will be found that reason sides 
with E, and then by all means let E have its due. For example Herc. Fur. 
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257 vegium capitt decus E (not capitis, A) should certainly be read, since this is 
the reading of all MSS in Agam. 8 and Thyest. 701, where the same expression 
recurs. Similarly a few lines later Herc. Fur. 269 ignarum in the sense of 
ignotum is to be preferred to ignawum. There is no reason to suppose Lycus 
ignauus, whereas he is confessedly ignotus, cp. ll. 337-340. But be it noted that 
ignarum is not peculiar to E, but is the reading also of the two best and oldest 
of the A MSS. 

Deference to the authority of E is dangerous and will often lead us astray, 
and in many cases, where the two variants are equally satisfactory, I incline to 
accept the reading of A as less likely to have been interpolated than that of E. 
For example Herc. Fur. 799 clepit A seems a less likely interpolation or gloss 
than tegit E, Oed. 157 Iaccho A than Baccho E, Med. 123 non sana A than 
uesana E, Herc. Oct. 701 thyas A than maenas E, 1640 pyra A than rogus E. 
But these are only a few instances taken at random, and I wish to support 
my assertion by a few passages where it can be argued that A preserves the 
truth while E is interpolated or otherwise wrong. 


Troades 73, 74. 
deciens niuibus canuit Ide 
Ide nostris nudata rogis. 


74 decie(n)s nostris E T Leo Richter. 


The reading of E in 74 gives an unfortunate periphrasis for ten years, as 
though the Trojans burnt their dead but once in each year, and on each 
occasion stripped the whole of Mt. Ida. The second dectens will be an inter- 
polation to supply the loss (by haplography) of the second Jde. For the partial 
violation of synaphea, cp. Med. 306, 348 etc. 


Phaedra 764-772. 
Non sic prata nouo uere decentia 
aestatis calidae despoliat uapor, 
saeuit solstitio cum medius dies 
et noctes breuibus praecipitant rotis, 


languescunt folio aut lilia pallido 768 
et gratae capiti deficiunt rosae, 769 
ut fulgor teneris qui radiat genis 770 


momento rapitur nullaque non dies 
formonsi spolium corporis abstulit. 


767 praecipitat E A corr. Gronovius, 768 ut E Leo om. A et Richter, 769 ut 
Richter | rosae A comae E Leo Richter, 770 et fulgor Richter. 


The reading comae of E in 769 has been disastrous for the text, as is 
shown by the number of emendations which Richter not without reason finds 
necessary. The comparison is between the short life of flowers in summer 
and the short duration of beauty in man. Answering to non sic in 764 we 
NO. I. VOL. V. Cc 
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expect to have ut at the point where we turn to beauty in man, and that, if we 
read with E comae in 769, must be with the words gratae capiti etc. Hence 
the necessity of the improbable corrections e¢ for ut 768, ut for et 769, et for ut 
770. But what reason have we for preferring comae of E to rosae of A? 
Surely gratae capiti is an epithet far more appropriate to rosae, rose-garlands, 
than gratae is to comae. The interpolation comae in E was due to the 
reading wt in 1. 768, and to the mistake, which recent editors also make, 
of connecting capiti with deficiunt instead of with gratae. With my slight 
correction of aut for ut in 768, and retaining rosae the reading of A, there is no 
further difficulty. 


Agamemnon 469-471. 
agitata uentis unda uenturis tumet ; 
cum subito luna conditur, stellae cadunt, 
in astra pontus tollitur, caelum perit. 


470 cadunt A, latent E Gronovius Leo Richter. 


The reading of E, in itself the weaker, misses the characteristic antithetic 
balance ‘ stellae cadunt: pontus tollitur.’ Moreover falling stars were generally 
accepted signs of wind and coming storms. Cp. Phaedra 738-740, ‘ ocior 
cursum rapiente flamma, | stella cum wentis agitata longos | porrigit ignes.’ 
Cp. Verg. Georg. I. 365-367, Lucan V. 560 sqq. Latent then is clearly an 
interpolation. 


Agamemnon 976, 977. 
scelus peractum est: caede respersam uiri 
atque obsoletam sanguine hoc dextram ablue. 


976 peractum A, paratum E Leo Richter. 


The passage is correctly interpreted by Delrius. Scelus is the slaying of 
Agamemnon. The contrast is between the past crime (scelus peractum est) and 
the future crime, the slaying of Electra, which by comparison will be no crime 
but an act of purification (dextram ablue); Electra’s blood (sanguine hoc) will be 
as purifying water to wash out the stains of a husband’s murder (caedes wirz); 
an exaggerated rhetoricism, which paratum, the reading of E, badly misses. 


Phaedra 517-521. 
regios luxus procul 


est impetus fugisse ; sollicito bibunt 
auro superbi: quam iuuat nuda manu 
captasse fontem ! sericus somnus premit : 
secura duro membra uersantur toro. 


518 bibant A, 520 sericus, certius, certior, fessos si, etc. A, certior E, 521 securo 
dura A, uersantem E. 


The text of E, certior somnus premit | secura duro membra uersantem toro, 
accepted by the editors, gives a satisfactory sense, and if there were no variant 
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at 520 we should accept this text without demur. But certior is not, as the 
editors imply, the universal reading of the A MSS. The commentary of 
Treveth, written between 1308 and 1321, and based therefore probably on 
a MS not later than xiii cent., runs ‘ Sericus. i. delicatus sompnus qualem 
habent dormientes in sericis et stratis mollibus. Pvremit. i. opprimit tales 
delicatos.’ Extant MSS of the A tradition vary as above stated ; and sericus 
occurs early and fairly frequently. Now if the simple reading of E certior— 
uersantem is correct, how is it likely that the impossible reading of all A MSS, 
uersantur, should have arisen? And is sericus a likely interpolation? Even if 
sericus somnus premit cannot bear the meaning which Treveth gives it, I think 
it likely that we may have here an indication of a genuine reading, which has 
been concealed by interpolation in E. 


B. 
Hercules Furens 353. 
Ars prima regni estt posse inuidiam patif. 
p. ad inuidiam A. 


The true reading I have little doubt is 
ars prima regni est posse 7” inuidia pati. 


As in Thyest. 470 ‘immane regnum est posse sine regno pati,’ so here pati 
is used in the colourless sense ‘to live.’ Cp. Herc. Oet. 1523. 


Hercules Furens 1339, 1340. 


meque subiectum tuis 
restitue uinclis. 


substitue wel constitue edd. 


Restitue uinclis with the MSS is correct. The prefix ve- does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘ back again,’ but here, as so often, has the force of fixing duly in 
the proper and just place. Cp. Phaedra 417 ‘in iura Veneris redeat,’ of Hippolytus, 
who has hitherto refused the dominion of Venus. 


Phoenissae 660-662. 


POL. Inuisa nunquam imperia retinentur diu. 
ET. Praecepta melius imperi reges dabunt ; 
exilia tu dispone. 


MSS and editors differ as to the speakers in these lines; but surely Leo 
and Richter are wrong in assigning with the MSS 660 to Iocasta instead of to 
Polynices. The bitter sarcasm of the reply exzlia tu dispone is quite lost if we 
suppose the words addressed to Iocasta. This Peiper and Bothe have I think 
seen. 
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Medea 35, 36. 


gemino Corinthos litori opponens moras 
cremata flammis maria committat duo. 


Gronovius, followed by Leo and Richter, is wrong in correcting to litore. 
Opponens moras without object is very awkward, so much so that Miller 
translates ‘ Then Corinth though with double shore delaying fate.’ The MSS 
reading is perfectly intelligible if we remember that /itus properly means, not 
the firm dry land, but the place where the surf breaks, properly including the 
idea of sea with that of land. Cp. Cicero Top. c. 7 ‘solebat Aquilius quae- 
rentibus quid esset litus ita definire, qua fluctus alluderet.’ It includes the 
idea of the sea-surf no less than of the sea-shore. Cp. Phaed. 26, Troad. 837. 


Corinth then is described as forming a barrier between the lines of breakers on 
either side. 


Medea 387. The punctuation should be 


flammata facies; spiritum ex alto citat, 
proclamat, etc. 


1.e. flammata est facies ; for it is difficult to understand how citat spiritum ex alto 
(and still less proclamat) can be properly said of facies. The subject of citat, 
etc., is Medea. 


Phaedra 224. 
solus negatas inuenit Theseus uias. 


The commentators fail most strangely to interpret the allusion, which is 
of course to Theseus’ escape from the labyrinth. The present tense inuenit is 
not used in a future sense, but, as Bothe sees, expresses habit. Cp. Here. 
Oet. 1407 ‘ Herculem solus domat’ [sc. furor]. 


Phaedra 341-343. 
Si coniugio timuere suo 
poscunt timidi proelia cerui, 
et mugitu dant concepti 
signa furoris. 


343 mugitus A. 


Leo (vol. i. p. 107), with whom Richter tacitly agrees, thinks it necessary 
to alter the text. ‘Ceruos mugire nunquam audiui nec quemquam credo aut 
audisse aut dixisse.’ The bellowing of stags is not often alluded to in Latin 
literature. In the Thesaurus the only passages quoted are a fragment of 


Suetonius where the word used is rugire, and the Anthology 762. 53 crocttant (?). 
Mugitus however I feel sure is a word which a Roman would readily have used, 
Further Seneca is (perhaps 
‘The 
When October arrives the 


and it aptly expresses the bellowing of stags. 
. surprisingly) right in connecting this bellowing with sexual instincts. 
rutting season commences with October... . 
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stags begin to bellow.’! Is it possible that Leo and Richter meant to deny to 
stags any such bellowing ? 
Phaedra 505-509. 
nunc ille ripam celeris Alphei legit, 
nunc nemoris alti densa metatur loca, 
ubi Lerna puro gelida perlucet uado, 
sedesque mutat; hinc aues querulae fremunt, 508 
ramique uentis lene percussi tremunt. 


508 sedemque A mutas Leo (Richter) hic A. 


Leo (i. p. 223) writes ‘ Non mutat sedes inter u. 507 et 508, nec apte sedes 
iam mutare dicitur quem per priores uersus idem continuo facere audiuimus.’ 
In the first place the epithet mutae does not seem to me particularly appropriate 
to places resonant with the songs of birds and the rustling of trees. ‘ Aues 
ramique obstrepunt communi silentio’ is a subtle but unconvincing defence. 
Secondly I fail to see how a person who lives one day on the banks of Alpheus, 
another on the banks of Lerna, may not be said to change his abode. Sedes 
mutat contrasts the vagabond life with that of a person who lives in a palace 
and has only one or a limited number of habitations. 

In 508 I suggest reading huic for hinc E hic A. 

Phaedra 917. 


morumque senium triste et affectus graues. 
‘ Affectus graues. Id est molestos.’ Bothe. Surely the meaning is rather 
affectus grauitatis. 
Phaedra 1007, 1008. 
cum subito uastum tonuit ex alto mare 
creuitque in astra. 
For tonuit I suggest twmuit, which is the reading of some MSS, and 
probably of that used by Treveth. But in favour of tonuit cp. Ovid Met. XV. 510. 


Oedipus 709-725. 


Non tu tantis causa periclis, praedonem uenerans suum 

non hinc Labdacidas petunt 710 monituque Phoebi 

fata, sed ueteres deum iussus erranti comes ire uaccae, 720 
irae secuntur. Castalium nemus quam non flexerat 

umbram Sidonio praebuit hospiti uomer aut tardi iuga curua plaustri, 
lauitque Dirce Tyrios colonos, deseruit fugas nomenque genti 

ut primum magni natus Agenoris 715 inauspicata de boue tradidit. 

fessus per orbem furta sequi Iouis Tempore ex illo noua monstra semper 


sub nostra pauidus constitit arbore __ protulit tellus. 
710 non haec codd. 

The editors apparently find no difficulty in these lines. But how translate 

‘nemus praebuit umbram Sidonio hospiti ut primum natus A genoris sub nostra arbore 

1 Sir Samuel W. Baker: Wild Beasts and their Ways (1890), vol, ii., p. 202. 
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constitit ?? Miller translates ‘Castalia’s grove once lent its shade what time 
Agenor’s son etc.,’ and Miss Harris similarly. Not only is this an unjustifiable 
rendering of ut primum, as I think, but with Miller’s version it makes Seneca 
say ‘A Theban grove shaded Cadmus [Sidonius hospes|, when Cadmus [natus 
A genoris] sat down under a Theban tree,’ a gratuitous bit of information that 
has no obvious bearing on the context. The best rendering I can suggest is 
‘The grove of Castalia has sheltered the stranger from Sidon [i.e. Cadmus 
and his descendants] ... since the day when first Agenor’s son etc.’ But 
this again has no obvious bearing on the subject of the opening lines, and it 
involves the extremely doubtful rendering of praebuit and lauit as English 
perfects, for which a Roman must almost certainly have written presents. 
Translating praebuit and lauit as aorists, the connection ut primum seems to me 
meaningless. 

If I am justified in my objections, if in this context (cp. hinc [?], tempore 
ex tllo), ut primum constitit can only mean ‘ since first Cadmus rested etc.,’ then 
I would offer the conjecture Castalium <Cut> nemus, and punctuate accordingly. 


. . Irae secuntur. Castalium ut nemus 
umbram Sidonio praebuit hospiti 
lauitque Dirce Tyrios colonos, 
ut primum magni... 

. . de boue tradidit, 
tempore ex illo... . 


Castalium ut nemus will then be taken up in U?# primum, and both will 
find their apodosis in tempore ex illo. 

(An alternative punctuation would be ivae secuntur, Castalium ut... 
colonos. Ut primum etc.) 


Oedipus 801-805. 


SEN. Timere uana desine et turpes metus 
depone ; Merope uera non fuerat parens. 
OED. Quod subditiui praemium gnati petit ? 
SEN. Regum superbam liberi astringunt fidem. 


OED. Secreta thalami fare quo excipias modo. 
804 regnum A. 


All the commentators seem to agree with Gronovius in making fidem mean 
(populr) fidem, and refer to the loyalty of subjects to their king. Apart from the 
difficulty of making vegum fidem mean populi fidem erga reges, this interpretation 
has the fatal objection of leaving superbam unintelligible. Surely fides refers to 
the fidelity of husband to wife, and the point is that childlessness endangers 
such fidelity, while an heir gratifies the kingly husband and conciliates his 
affection. For the sentiment compare Herc. Oet. 407 conciliat animos coniugum 


partus fere; Oct. 949 cara marito partuque potens; and for the use of fides, Herc. 
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Fur. 420, Propertius IV. [V.] iil. 11, haecne marita fides? The epithet superbam 
will now of course refer in sense to vegum, which on the interpretation of 
Gronovius it could not be made to do. This interpretation implies that 
Merope deceived Polybus, and that the only person who shared with her the 
knowledge of the deceit was the Senex Corinthius. This perhaps gives additional 
point to secreta thalami, and the use of the singular, 803 petit, 806 parenti, though 
not conclusive, is also worthy of notice. 


Thyestes 485-490. 
THY. Pro me nihil iam metuo: uos facitis mihi 485 . 
Atrea timendum. TANT. Decipi captus times; 
serum est cauendi tempus in mediis malis. 
THY. Eatur. Unum genitor hoc testor tamen, 488 
ego uos sequor non duco. TANT. Respiciet deus 
bene cogitata. Perge non dubio gradu. 


488 Plisthent (t.e. Tantato) continuat A. 489 respiciat A. 490 duobus uersiculis 
b. cog. | p. — gradu E. 


These lines have been considerably altered by editors, and Madvig’s 
correction in 1]. 486 of cautus for captus has been generally accepted. This 
however is unnecessary and misses the characteristic point decifi captus i.e. 
deceptus. The MSS are also right in giving 487 to Tantalus. In view of the 
fact that E divides 1. 490, it seems to me possible that 489, 4904 Respiciat (A) 
deus bene cogitata should be assigned to Thyestes. 


Hercules Octaeus 363, 364. 
NVT. dilecta Priami nempe Dardanii soror: 
concessa famula est. 


363 priamo A 364 famulo codd. inferiores. 


As usually punctuated, without a stop after soror, these lines must be 
translated ‘Dardanian Priam’s sister whom he loved, he gave away’ (Miss 
Harris) ; concessa famula est ‘he gave away as a slave’; nor does the reading 
famulo give the lines much more point. As I interpret, the Nurse is giving an 
instance to support her argument of Il. 352-357 


misera, quid cassum times ? 
dilexit Iolen, nempe cum staret parens 
regisque natam peteret: in famulae locum 
regina cecidit, perdidit uires amor. 


Note the striking correspondence ‘ dilexit I. nempe cum regis natam peteret : 
famulae...’ with ‘dilecta nempe Priamt Dardanit soror: .. . famula.’ 
The meaning then will be: ‘he loved Hesione so long as she was daughter of 
Priam: when she was a mere slave he gave her up,’ and the point of the lines 
will depend on the balanced contrast between Priami soror and famula, dilecta 


and concessa est. 
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Herc. Oet. 380 sqq. 


DEI. Ut alza siluas forma uernantes habet 380 


quas nemore nudo primus inuestit tepor, 

at cum solutos expulit Boreas notos 

et saeua totas bruma discussit comas 

deforme solis aspicis truncis nemus: 

sic nostra longum forma percurrens iter 385 
deperdit aliquid semper et fulget minus : 

ancilla uenus est. 


380 alta codd. 384 aspicit E. 387 nec illa uenus est E. malisque minus 
est A. 


Leo’s note on this passage (vol. 1. p. 194 sqq.) seems to me unreasonable 
in objecting to ‘ siluae nemore nudo inuestiuntur’ as an ‘inanis uerborum lusus,’ 
where nemore nudo is abl. abs., and not to be construed directly with inuestit. 
The real difficulties of the passage lie elsewhere, in alta 1. 380 and in the 
first words of 387. Alta is meaningless; Madvig’s laeta will do, but does not 
help us at 387. Independently of Heinsius I conjectured alia. Clearly what 
ll. 380-384 express is a contrast between the beauty of a wood in spring and its 
bare desolation in winter. Equally clearly what Deianira says in ll. 385 sqq. 
is that, just as a wood in winter differs from a wood in spring, so she herself is 
old and wasted while this slave Iole is young, beautiful and attractive. Con- 
trasting then with nostra forma |. 385, we must have a clear reference to Iole. 
This I believe I have restored with the slightest alteration of the reading of E. 
My doubt is whether ancilla uenus est is a possible form of expression in Latin. 
Comparing Troades 304 and Lucretius IV. 1185 I think it is. 


Octauia 553-550. 


SEN. recedat a te temere ne credas amor. 

NER. quem summouere fulminis dominus nequit, 
caeli tyrannum, saeua qui penetrat freta 
Ditisque regna, detrahit superos polo ? 


553 recedet Bothe Leo Richter. 


If in 1. 553 the speaker is arguing that Nero is not to believe that his passion 
will be lasting—and with the common reading I can give the line no other 
meaning—Nero’s argument from the conduct of Jove is not merely incon- 
sequent, but obviously suggests most damaging evidence against his own case. 
Jove is not a model of constancy. The true reading I feel sure is 


recedat [MSS] a te, temere nz cedas, amor. 


To this Nero’s reply ll. 554 sqq. comes most pointedly: ‘What? CanJ 
resist Love when Jove himself cannot do so?’ And I feel doubly sure of my 
correction when I find the author reiterating exactly the same sentiment a few 
lines below, Il. 564, 565 
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quem si fouere atque alere desistas, cadit 
breuique uires perdit extinctus suas. 


Cp. Phaedra 132 sqq. For the mistake credo for cedo, cp. Oed. 980, H. F. 1342 
E. The same error perhaps occurs in Phoen. 82, 


unde ista generi uirgo dissimilis suo ? 
Fortuna, cedis? aliquis est ex me pius ? 


where the MSS and editors read credis. 


Octauia 856. 
PRAEF. Poenam dolor constituet in ciues tuos ? 


An expression of reluctance at this point on the part of the Praefectus is 
hardly suitable. Here, as in the parallel line 858, he wishes to assure Nero 
that his wishes, and nothing else, will regulate the punishment to be inflicted 
on the citizens. Otherwise his utterance of horror in 1. 862 loses half its 
effect. I suggest therefore that in 856 we should read, affirmatively : 


poenam dolor constituet in ciues tuus. 
‘You shall punish the citizens as you please.’ 


C. E. STUART. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A RESTORATION OF CALLIMACHUS. 


CALLIMACHUS Aitia (Ox. Pap. to11) 82-85. 
I cannot quite get this right to my satisfaction, but it must have been 
something like: 
Kai Xapitwv xoountpia, waia avacons 
ov oe 67’ ovvopatt 
aya0nv Kai Tavta TeXeapopoy Eitra, 
T® Movoar 


The goddess addressed I take to be Aphrodite; xoupwrtpia and yevvntpia 
are possible alternatives in the first line, so far as the number of letters goes. 
About pata I feel pretty confident. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


(Dr. A. S. Hunt, who has kindly re-examined the papyrus at our request, 
informs us that it does not sanction the reading e/wa. The letters paca are 
possible, as stated by him in his edition.—Tue EbiTors. | 
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THE EDITING OF ISIDORE F7YMOLOGIAE. 


TuAT Isidore’s etymological encyclopaedia should still remain to be edited 
seems strange at first sight; a book which makes a bridge between ancient 
and modern learning, and gives us a picture of the arts and sciences in Spain 
in the seventh century. Arevalo’s edition (in Migne’s Patrologia Latina) 
has a fair text, but practically no apparatus criticus; Otto’s (in Lindemann’s 
Grammatict Latin) offers the variants of a few worthless MSS. to support a 
very poor text. Since Otto’s, published some eighty years ago, there have 
been promises of editions, but no actual edition. 

An editor’s enthusiasm is soon chilled by the discovery that Isidore’s book 
is really a mosaic! of pieces borrowed from previous writers, sacred and profane ; 
often their ‘ipsa verba’ without alteration. For example, the accounts of 
Logic in Book II and of Arithmetic in Book III are practically transferred 
word for word from Cassiodorus. And the huge number of MSS. scattered 
throughout the libraries of Europe demands not merely enthusiasm but time 
and money from an editor. Still, although a great part of the Etymologiae 
is already available for us in the works of extant authors, a portion comes from 
authors whose works have been lost and offers us the means of recovering them. 
The Pyrata of Suetonius is to be reconstructed only by the help of Isidore. 
The presence too of quotations from the lost literature of the Republic demands 
a reliable text and an adequate apparatus. 

To meet this demand the Clarendon Press is publishing in the Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Classicorum a small text, for which I have used all the available 
eighth-century MSS. and fragments with some of the ninth. The MSS. later 
than the ninth (and many of that century itself) are spoilt by mixture of rival 
versions. But since a large edition, in the style of the Vienna Corpus of Latin 
Fathers, is desirable and, I hope, possible, I should like to make here some 
suggestions for it, which my experience has taught me. 

The first duty of the editor must be to discover all the sources from which 
Isidore has borrowed ; for the choice of the right reading among a group of 
variants is often possible only by a reference to the passage which Isidore is 
consulting or transcribing (e.g. 15, 13, 6, taken from Servius ad Georg. init. ; 
14, 6, 43, taken from Solinus 23, 11). Arevalo’s (really Grial’s) notes mention 


1 See Klussmann, Excerpta Tertullianea, Hamburg, 1892; Kubler in Herm, 25, 496; Dressel 
in Riv. Filol, 3, 207. 
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a large number of the sources ; but not nearly all, as will be seen from a glance 
at the Index in Mommsen’s edition of Solinus or the apparatus (the list of 
‘ Expilatores ’) in the Orosius and Lactantius of the Vienna Corpus. He must 
| also collect the evidence of authors who have borrowed from Isidore, such as 
Julianus Toletanus! (+690) and Ansileubus,’? whose Glossary is in great part 
composed of passages taken from the Etymologiae. This Glossary has not 
yet been published and must be studied in MSS. As specimens of its variants 
‘I quote (from the Cambrai MS.): ‘pro z duas ss ponebant ut hylarissat pro 
hylarizat ’’ (Etym. 1, 4, 15), ‘ Romae prius tullius tiro ciceronis libertus com- 
mendatus est’ (1, 22, I), ‘inpueritiam’® (I, 24, I) and the Tarentilla (?) 
quotation ‘quasi in quoro pila ludens datatim dat sese et communem facit 


ent alium tenet alii nutat alibi manus est occupata alii peruellit pedem alii dat 
ain anulum expectandum alaris alium invocat cum alio cantat adtamen alius dat 
na) digito litteras.’ (The true reading is perhaps datim dat sese.) Whether the 
n’s text of the Etymologiae will gain much from the Glossary remains to be seen. 
t a But the date and history of the various ‘ families’ of the text cannot fail to be 
ive elucidated. 
In his use of the ‘auctores’ (and the ‘ expilatores’ too) of Isidore an editor 
0k . requires caution. Just as Isidore must be credited with inaccuracies in his 
1€ ; quotations of Virgil or Cicero, so must his transcriptions from Cassiodorus and 
of | the other sources be often inaccurate, through his misunderstanding of their 
‘ed meaning or through the inferiority of the MS. of their works which he 
‘ed consulted. Isidore consulted a bad MS. of Ambrose Hexameron; and in 
me consequence turns the Phasis into the ‘ Eusis’ (EVSIS for FASIS) and 
Lae derives the name from ‘ Euxinum (or, as he spelt it, “ Eusinum’”’) mare’ 
»m | (13, 21, 19) Dracontius wrote Psyllus, but Isidore makes this ‘suillus’ 
m. ) (12, 2, 37 suillus autem a setis est nuncupatus). While Pliny (N. H. 13, 74) 
re. speaks of ‘ Liuiae (chartae) . . . a coniuge eius’ (sce/. Augusti), Isidore turns 
ds this into ‘ Libyana (charta) ob honorem Libyae prouinciae.’ On the other 
hand the fault may sometimes lie with the scribe of the archetype MS. of the 
Ca 
1 ‘Jsidorus Junior’ is generally supposed to  brai 653) I found (to borrow another phrase 
le be Isidore himself. May it not be rather to be of Traube’s) ‘Spanish symptoms’ only in the 
er ; identified with Julianus Toletanus, the re-caster Isidore glosses (e.g. in the Paris MS. dims 
- of some of his predecessor’s works? Oneofthe ‘dominus’ under the lemmas ‘ Accubuit’ and 
- earliest extant Spanish MSS. (Autun 27) contains ‘ Acyrologia’ on fol. 5, epscpi ‘ episcopi’ on foll. 
1n the Quaestiones of Isidore in half-uncial script, 42v., 49r,, nsi ‘nostri’ on foll. 27v., g1v., sedés 
ne followed by extracts from the Evxfositiones, ‘sedens’ and appellat ‘-ant’ on fol. 73v., the 
| whose author was previously unknown to us. Spanish ligatured ‘it’ in ‘Constituzt’ fol. 71YF. ; 
| They are in minuscule script (presumably later in the Cambrai MS. nsi on fol. 38v., constas 
h than the half-uncial part) and are headed ‘-ans’ on fol. 43v., the Spanish spellings nicil, 
‘Isidori Junioris sententias intexuimus’ (cf. guwaquumque on foll. 23r., 32r.). Therefore the 
of Athenaeum of April 2, 1910). The re-casting of Isidore portions were taken by Ansileubus from 
is Etym. I xxxiii sq. in an eighth-century Fulda a Spanish codex; but the Glossary itself is not 
é | MS. at Basle (F III 15°) is entitled ‘Liber of Spanish provenience. 
li ysidori iunioris de uiciis.’ 3 Inperitiam must surely beright. Then ‘dicite 
yn : 2 For the provenience of the Glossavium Ansi- labdae’ in Varro Men, 48 (Bue.) wiil mean ‘ call 
leubi this clue is useful. In the two MSS, (of | them blockheads,’ like ‘ stultos contemnite docti’ 
se] Saec, viii-ix) written in what Traube calls ‘the in the following line. 
| old script of Corbie’ (Paris 11529-11530; Cam- 
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Etymologiae and not with Isidore himself. The archetype, for example, offered 
in Book XV (8, 1) ‘ caementum a caedendo dictum quod crasso lapide surgat,’ 
but in Book XIX (10, 2) ‘caementum a caedendo dictum quod caeso crasso 
lapide surgat.’ The omission of caeso in the former passage is clearly the 
scribe’s mistake, not Isidore’s. The insertion of the opening words of 17, 9, 87 
at the end of 17, 9, 56 suggests that the scribe had ‘ skipped’ a leaf here. In 
my edition I have contented myself, as a rule, in doubtful cases with printing 
the archetype’s inaccurate reading and giving in the apparatus the version 
which would satisfy accuracy. For Isidore seems to have been at times 
capable of appalling mistakes, the worst being the often-quoted ‘nam pis aurum 
dicitur’ (17, 4, 10) from Servius (ad Aen. 6, 825) ‘nam Pisaurum dicitur quod 
illic aurum pensatum est’ (more certain and nearly as bad is the misinterpre- 
tation in 16, 3, 3 of Servius ad Aen. 10, 653). Arevalo defends the Father of 
the Church by the ingenious suggestion that Isidore had meant the whole 
passage of Servius to be quoted and had merely jotted down its three opening 
words, to save the trouble of writing it out ; or else had directed his amanuensis 
to write them, and to enter the whole passage at a convenient opportunity. 
And yet, if we attempt to go behind what Isidore (or his amanuensis) wrote 
and to get at what Isidore meant to write, we overstep the bounds of prudent 
editing. Isidore certainly was not a Greek scholar, as we see from 15, I, 33 
‘Heliopolis . .. solis ciuitas . . . stcut LXX interpretes arbitrantur. He seems 
to confuse 7y@ and eixwy (16, 3, 4) and, misled by Epiphanius, regards xotn 
(cote) as Greek! for ‘incisio’ (cf. comrw ?) (16, 26, 5; cf. 16, 3, 6). In the 
Nominative Case he uses ‘ Macaronneson ’ (14, 6, 15); and that this is his own 
error and not a scribe’s is suggested by a reference to the passage which he is 
borrowing (Solinus 14, 4), where the word occurs in the Accusative. Has then 
an editor any reason to alter the Archetype’s reading in etymologies like 
15, 8, 17 Fistulae ... quod aquas . . . emittant, nam oroda (stola) Graece 
mittere est (cf. 6, 8,17; 7,9, 1)? Of course a scribe who could not decipher 
the letters of a Greek etymon would turn them into their Latin equivalents as 
well as he could, with the help of the Latin lemma-word. Still the repeated 
mention of ornpiov (sterium) as Greek for ‘statio’ (elicited from mona-stertum 
in 15, 4, 5, and from erga-sterium in 15, 6, 5), shews that the error must at 
least sometimes be Isidore’s own. 

Isidore, as we learn from the Prefatory Letters (no. 5), sent the uncorrected 
MS. of his work to Braulio with a request that Braulio would correct it before 
publishing: ‘codicem Etymologiarum .. . licet inemendatum prae ualitudine, 
tamen tibi modo ad emendandum studueram offerre.’ A specimen of a 
miswriting left uncorrected by Braulio may be ‘sola’ for zona (3, 40) ; for this 
is an error of a writer to dictation (i.e. of Isidore’s amanuensis), not of a 
transcriber® from an original. But in most cases, e.g. ‘animam quoque’ for 


' Another Greek ‘ ghost-word ’ is xayuoup (12, 2 The evidence seems strong against the theory 
I, 35; 15, 8,5). Thesourceoftheerror appears that dictation was ever practised in a monastery 
when we read Paul. Fest, 30, 37 Th. scriptorium. Silence was the rule there. 
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amant quoque (8, 6, 10), it is impossible to say whether the error first appeared 
in the Archetype or goes back to Isidore’s MS. itself. That the Archetype 
contained emendations, various readings (e.g. 4, 7, 6 insidia, insania) and 
marginal additions (e.g. 5, 24; I, 17, 25) is certain, but quite uncertain whether 
they go back to Braulio’s time. The seventh paragraph of 2, g had been 
omitted (through Homoeoarchon) by the scribe of the archetype (or its original) 
and was entered on the margin. In 11, 1, 46 our MSS. offer ‘auden liden’ for 


the Greek word avénv, representing a scribe’s double attempt to decipher the 


Greek letters of his original. In 13, 6, 2 a nostris (which would be written in 
Spanish fashion ‘a nsis’) was transcribed ‘ansis’ in the Archetype, and has 
been changed to ‘ axis’ in the Archetype of Family II (cf. 8, 6, 11; 6, 19, 12). 

And this brings us to a new problem for an editor, How far has the text 
been edited (in the seventh century or slightly later), and how far are rival 
editions reflected in our MSS.? Our MSS. fall naturally into three families. 
The first, containing by far the greater number of extant codices, offers what 
may be called a ‘textus receptus.’ Family II, which boasts the two earliest? 
MSS., one at Wolfenbiittel (4148 = Weiss. 64), one at Rome (Vat. lat. 5763), 
which I call K and L, compresses the text into the smallest possible compass. 
The text of Family III, on the other hand, the family of the Spanish MSS., of 
which the oldest is the Toletanus (T) in the Bibl. Nacional at Madrid (Tol. 
15, 8), is full of ‘interpolations.’ Now we know that before Braulio edited the 
‘codex inemendatus’ which Isidore sent him, imperfect copies were already in 
existence (Epist. Praef. 4 ‘libros Etymologiarum . . . etsi detruncatos con- 
rososque iam [a] multis haberi’). So the first theory that presents itself is that 
in Family II we have the text prior to Braulio, in Family III the text corrected 
and amplified by Braulio. Will this key fit the lock? One thing in its favour 
is that an interpolation peculiar to the Spanish? MSS. is the account of 
Saragossa in 15, 1, 66; and Braulio was Bishop of Saragossa. But how are 
we to explain Family I under this hypothesis? Unfortunately its oldest 
representative, a Milan MS. (Ambros. L gg sup.) written at Bobio® in the 
middle (?) of the eighth century (I call it A), bears clear traces of ‘ mixture’ 
with another Bobio MS., the original of the two previously mentioned (e.g. at 
at 3,6, 1 the words ad aliquid iste dividitur sic alit enim sunt aequales are omitted 
in all three MSS.; at 1, 8, 2 ut ego me precedes enim). In some MSS. of this 
family there is a sentence inserted at the close of Book V, which points to an 


1 Both were written from the same original at library, but was restored to the Vatican in 1821, 


the same time, perhaps the beginning of the 
eighth century, and in the same place, the 
scriptorium of Bobbio. Although the Vatican 
transcript has an eleventh-century entry stating 
that Boniprandus presented it to Bobio, the 
presentation (the word is ‘obtulit’) must have 
been rather a restoration; for a palimpsest in 
this North Italian script can hardly have been 
written anywhere else. Similarly the Vatican 
Papyrus no. 21, which passed into a private 


is called a ‘gift’ in the recording entry (‘ nobilium 
Gualteriorum donum’), 

2 At Madrid, Bibl. Nac., in Tol. 15, 8 and Tol. 
15, 9; Bibl. Acad. Hist. in 25 and 76. At the 
Escurial,in & I. 14, PI. 7, PI. 8, T (formerly 
Q) II. 24. And presumably in the others, 

3 Let me mention here its interesting gloss at 
I. 39. 18 scenis] id est laubia. This is Ital. 
‘loggia ’ (cf. Goetz, Thes. Gloss., s.v.). 
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edition in the ‘tenth year’ of King Recesvintus, i.e. 658, some thirty years after 
Braulio’s edition. Does the text of Family I emanate from this edition ? 

These are problems which I cannot profess to solve. All I can do is to 
mention some facts which will help their solution. 

Family II mainly consists of MSS. written in Italian scriptoriums, at 
Bobio, Monte Cassino, etc. Its archetype may be supposed to be a Spanish 
MS. brought into Italy not later than the end of the seventh century. The 
close connexion of K and L may be seen from any photographs of corresponding 
parts of the two MSS. _ Since they share palimpsest leaves of the same ancient 
codex (cf. Traube, Vorles. u. Abhandl. 1, 258), they are not likely to be 
transcripts the one of the other. If actual proof be needed, it is supplied by 
some omissions in K, which are not shared by L (e.g. cautio 5, 24, 22), and 
some omissions in L not shared by K (e.g. nam .. . exposcitur 5, 24, 17). 

To correct their common errors, the evidence of two other eighth-century 
MSS. of this family is required, Cava 23, written at Monte Cassino (M), and a 
Reichenau MS. at Carlsruhe (Reich. 57), written in North Italy, perhaps at 
Verona (N); but especially of M, for the scribe of N was woefully illiterate. 
Thus in 15, 2, the 21st paragraph ‘Promurale . . . murum’ is omitted by K 
(also by two ninth-century St. Gall MSS. of this family, no. 233 and no. 235), 
but not by MN (cf. 1, 27, 17; 15, 16, 12; 16, I, 7; 14, 4, 19; 15, 9, 6; 
20, 2, 34). Some Isidore extracts in a Paris MS. (lat. 7530) are useful as 
a check on M;; for this extract MS. was written at Monte Cassino about the 
same time as M (cf. Loew Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino, Munich, 1908). For 
example, it preserves in the last paragraph of Book V the true form of their 
common Monte Cassino original: ‘ Eraclius ann. XVII. huius imperii XIIII 
anno iudaei ab ispanis christiani efficiuntur,’ while in M there is an omission 
which vitiates the sense: ‘ Eraclius ann. XVII iudaei spanis,’ etc. That M 
was copied directly from a Spanish MS. is suggested by its thoroughly Spanish 
spelling in another part of this paragraph: ‘hau initio mundi.’ So strange a 
form of ab could hardly survive more than one transcription. The same part 
that Paris lat. 7530 plays for M is played for N by a Berlin extract MS. 
(Phill. 1831), written at Verona not later than the opening years of the ninth 
century. 

As a specimen of the ‘compressed’ text of this family we may take 
7, 2, 42 ‘nam agnus et ouis pro innocentia,’ where the other two families offer 
a fuller form of sentence: ‘nam et Christus agnus pro innocentia et ouis 
propter patientiam.’ The theory that this ‘compressed’ text represents the 
‘unauthorized version’ to which Braulio refers has been already mentioned. 
A more likely theory is that it represents Isidore’s ‘codex inemendatus’ (see 
above) in the state in which it reached Braulio, while the text common to the 
other two families (or the text of the third family alone) shews the result of 


1 Dr. Holder, the Carlsruhe Librarian, de- dictation. But many of them occur in other 
scribes this MS. in Mélanges Chatelain, pp. 634 MSS. of this family, and some (e.g. the per- 
sqq. He regards the weird misspellings as_ sistent -ef for -e) may be referred to the un- 
evidence that MSS. were occasionally copied to familiar script of the original. 
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Braulio’s editing. A third theory is equally possible, that some Abbot of a 
‘frugal mind’ compressed the text with a view to the saving of parchment, 
a theory not at all inconsistent with a characteristic feature of the early MSS. 
of this family. They are calligraphic MSS., written with unusual disregard of 
economy of space; abbreviations are rare; each paragraph begins a new line. 
Their Archetype presumably was written in the same style. 

Since Kuebler’s account of K (Hermes 25, 496), the merits of this family 
(and in particular of this its oldest representative) have been well known. We 
must however bear in mind that Kuebler there compares K with the worthless 
MSS. used by Otto, and that many or most of its good readings which he 
mentions are shared by the older MSS. of the other families. I have heard a 
suggestion that an editor should base his text wholly upon K (with the help, 
I suppose, of L MN and the other MSS. of this family). To shew the 
unwisdom of this policy, it will be well to illustrate weak points in K and 
in Family II. 

(1) Interpolation : 3, 50, 2; 5,23. There is a long interpolation in M in 
Book III at the end of chap. 65 ‘ Existunt stelle et in mari,’ etc., from Pliny 
N. H., Book II. I have not noticed it in any other MS. of this family. 
Another long interpolation accompanies the Paschal Cycle (the Cycle is 
omitted in K) at 6, 17, 5 in M. 

(2) Omission: 3, 55,1; 8, 11, 85-89; 6, I9, 74; 14, 6, 6; 17, 3,6. At 
Ig, 2, 11 the Cato quotation was omitted. The whole paragraph seems to 
have stood in the margin of the archetype ; for K omits the words Parastatae— 
stantes, while N places them in the middle of the preceding paragraph. M 
omits the last paragraph of Book IX. That the omission of §§ 3-48 of 2, 21 
is a case of omission by Family II, and not of interpolation by Families I, III, 
is suggested by the words of § 2, also by the omission of some examples, 
which is a feature of the ‘codex inemendatus’ of Isidore. The same test 
supports the genuineness of I, 34-37, omitted in Family II. 

(3) Doctored text: 17, 3, 18 ‘ustulata’ for ustipula; 13, 6, 2 ‘axis’ for 
ansis (i.e. a nsis, ‘a nostris’); 10, 175 ‘ore laudare’ (K) for os claudere ; 
17, 7,7 ‘incestis amorem’ for in gustuacorem. In 17, 9, 25 toxtca (probably 
‘tosica’ in the Archetype) appears as ‘ tosca’ and ‘tusca’ in some MSS. of 
Family I, but in Family II this is turned into ‘tusca lingua.’ In 19, 22, 20 
(Naevius quotation) westemque citrosam appears as ‘ uestis.’ 

(4) Wrong readings: 13, 22, 2 ‘ paludibus’ for lapidibus ; 18, 1, 3 ‘ pro- 
pugnatorum’ for propulsandorum; 19, 24, 13 ‘quia dicitur’ for quadrum 
(written in the archetype’s original qadr). This family has a different setting 
of 8, 4 (the chapter on Jewish sects) from that of the other families. 

Family III is notably addicted to interpolation. Isidore left a good 
many lemma-words unprovided with explanations. These have been more 
often supplied in MSS. of this family than in others (see the examples in the 
list at the end of this article). But these ‘interpolations’ are not always to be 
despised. One of them is a unique fragment of Fronto, cited (15, 2, 46) to 
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support the derivation of carcer from coerceo. The ‘interpolation’ in 2, 27,7 
is rather a case of omission (caused possibly by the homoeoteleuton ‘ disp-utat ’ 
and ‘utilitas’) by the other two families, for in their text the word peri- 
hermeniarum has no construction. And Family III often alone preserves the 
‘ipsa verba’ of Isidore. Thus at I, 15 its reading is admirably appropriate to 
the ‘inemendatus codex’; it alone shews the right reading obtritum (4, 12, 5), 
a reading which cannot be a conjectural emendation (cf. II, 1, 60 teres; 
14, 4, 4 uirum). Therefore the ‘editor’ of this family’s text had access to 
some MS. which did not share the errors found in the current texts of the 
time. One is almost tempted to ask: ‘Can it have been Isidore’s own MS. ?’ 
Certainly the misplaced ‘ interpolation’ at 4, 7, 34, which I have ventured to 
set in its appropriate place at g, 2, 88, is more easily explained as Isidore’s own 
entry than as an interpolation. For an interpolation would not be misplaced. 
A page of the archetype MS. of this family began at 1, 4, 16 (a quibusdam), 
and on its top margin stood a corrected version of § 17. Another began at 
7,12, 7 and had on its top margin an interpolation designed for insertion at 
the end of § Io. 

T is the oldest! and (therefore) the best MS. of this family. It is free 
from many interpolations which appear in the later members. But it cannot 
be substituted for the archetype of the family. To recover the archetypal 
readings we must use other Spanish MSS. as a check on T. Thus T has an 
interpolation at 7, 8, 41, which is not found in other MSS. (cf. 17, 9, 10 and 
105; 17, 10, 16), and unlike other Spanish MSS., which I have examined, 
spoils that interesting Verrius Flaccus lemma? Petro et rupex at 10, 231. Far 
older than T are the Isidore-extracts in Escor. R. II 18, but they do not 
reproduce the exact words of Isidore and so are not of much help to us. 
Thus Isidore’s ‘ Madai, a quo Medos existere putant’ (9, 2, 28) is extracted in 
this form: ‘ Madai a quo Medi existunt.’ If we had really early MSS. of this 
family, we might find them surprisingly free of interpolation. 

With regard to Family I, the first problem to be solved is, as we have 
seen, whether it is identical with an edition made in 658, in the reign of 
Recesvintus, or whether this applies only to a subdivision of the family; next, 
if the latter alternative be true, to collect the peculiarities of this edition. 
From Mommsen’s list (Chronica Minora, pp. 412 sqq.) of MSS. of the 
Etymologiae (or rather of those containing Book V) it will be seen in what 
a large proportion of the MSS. the Recesvintus-entry appears. Its absence in 
others might be due to ‘mixture’ of text. Indeed ‘ mixture’ is a failing 
particularly rife in the MSS. of this family ; although, if earlier representatives 
were extant, they might prove to be free from it. As it is, it is not easy to 
group properly the numerous ninth-century MSS., or to avoid a doubt that 


1 Visigothic script has not been adequately although its original was written in the year 
studied by palaeographers, and sound date-tests 743. 
are not yet wholly available. But Dr. Loew 2 Both Arevalo and Otto print the corrupt 
seems right in refusing to Escor. T (formerly Q) reading ‘ Petra(e) et rupes.’ Could there be a 
II 24 an earlier date than the tenth century, clearer proof of the necessity of a new edition ? 
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this is not really an independent family, like Family II and Family III, but 
merely comprises the MSS. which mix the two rival texts at caprice. Two 
MSS. of the end of the eighth century, a Fulda MS. now at Basle (F III 15) 
and a Corbie MS. now at Paris (lat. 13028, containing only Books XVI-XX 
and Book IV), seem closely connected. That the Basle MS. was copied 
directly from a Spanish MS. is suggested by the spelling at 15, 2, 3 ‘hubi 
araberit ’ (similarly ‘araberit ... hubi’ in N). In the Paris MS. Book IV 
(on Medicine) was placed at the end of the volume; in the Basle MS. it now 
stands in its proper place, but since it occupies a separate gathering (foll. 
40 r.—45 v.), this arrangement may be due to a bookbinder. 

To illustrate the weak points of Family I we may cite the insertion at 
14, 4, 12 of the words ‘et ciuitates’ to provide a construction for ‘ quas’ 
(miswritten for quae); ‘doctored’ readings like ‘de amore desidere’ (10, 76, 
where A however has the right version) for deamo te, Syre ; and interpolation, 
eg. at 4,5, 3. On the other hand its reading at 12, 6, 36 seems Isidore’s, 
where the other families add a verb to eke out the construction of the 
sentence. 

Lastly comes a practical question. How is the editor (the ideal editor) to 
construct his apparatus criticus? Above all things he must not lay himself 
open to the gibe that ‘the wood cannot be seen for the trees.’ He must 
achieve a clear presentation of the divergences of the archetypes of the three 
families and not obscure it with a too conscientious record of the aberrations 
of isolated scribes. I, for one, would applaud him if he could bring himself to 
disregard minute divergences like autem and wero, or scribendum and scribendum 
est; since this encyclopaedia is not a literary work of art, and Isidore’s ‘ codex 
inemendatus’ was probably a mere rough draft in which the sentences’ were 
not always written out. To print a full collation of, say, a score or even 
a dozen of the leading MSS. would be sheer folly. The sifted testimony of 
the combination K M will almost? suffice for Family II. For Family I 
T merely requires*® to be checked every here and there by a reference to one 
(possibly two) of the better* Spanish MSS., let us say, either Escor. T II 24 


1 Probably words were often abbreviated by 4 Escor. PI 7 incurs suspicion by its re-casting 
‘suspension.’ In 1, 27, 26 the divergences of of the opening parts of BookI. From 1, 2,2 fin. 
our MSS. (scribendum, scribenda, scribitur) it passes to I, 3, 3, thence tol, 4, 2. It places 
may all be referred to the suspension scrib_ 1, 3, 1-2 and 1, 3, 4-4, 1 (followed by 1, 4, 16 
(probably for ‘scribendum ’) in the parent MS. med. -18 fin.) after 1, 4, 15. (St. Gall. 237, a 
So that an ungrammatical case of a noun or _ tenth-century MS. of this family places chaps. 
person or tense of a verb may not be always an 3-4 of Book I after chap. xiv.). The MS. belonged 
error of Isidore. to the library of King Alfonso (usually identified 

2 Not, e.g. at 15, 12, 4 where N comes nearest with Alfonso II ‘el Casto,’ 791-842, but by Dr. 
of all MSS. to the truth (magalia magaria) withits Loew with Alfonso III, 866-910). Was the re- 
‘magaria et magaliam.,’ casting done by one of the King’s teachers ? 

3 Did the clever emendation in the original of Many of the scholia added on its margins refer 
T at 16, 4, 1 come from a MS, or fromthe scribe to matters of orthography, e.g. fol. 281v. ‘cedrus 
{or corrector) himself? The true reading is im cum a scribi oportet.’ On fol. 276v. Isidore’s 
Ida, All our MSS. have ‘in India,’ but there ‘pis aurum dicitur’ is challenged: ‘ Require 
was a marginal query in the original of T ‘an _ alibi utrum pis aurum dicatur quia apud grecos 
Ida ?’ aurum crusapi dicitur.’ 
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or the related! MS., Escor. & I 14. The latter however takes the liberty of 
epitomizing 6, 16, g-1o ‘cum discoro et reliquis hereticis eorum dogmatibus 
predamnavit hoc opere condita continentur.’ For Family I the task of 
selection is harder. I cannot claim to have examined all the possibly eligible 
MSS. of the ninth century, and do not venture to make a decision. But I 
would warn an editor against the danger of allowing his classification of the 
MSS. to be too much influenced by their division of the work into books 
and chapters. Isidore’s ‘codex inemendatus’ was divided by sections (and 
chapters), not by books. The division into 20 books is the work of Braulio, 
as he himself tells us in his Praenotatio: ‘Etymologiarum codicem nimia 
magnitudine, distinctum ab eo titulis, non libris; quem quia rogatu meo fecit, 
quamuis imperfectum ipse reliquerit, ego in uiginti libros diuisi.’ Isidore’s 
‘tituli’ were presented in Braulio’s edition in Index-form at the beginning of 
each book or section of a book. A glance at these (they are printed all together 
in the Index of Chapters at the beginning of the Clarendon Press edition) will 
shew that Isidore seems to have rather designed 22 (or 24) books than 20. 
But since the title-headings throughout MSS. of the Etymologiae were usually 
left for the rubricator to fill in, and since he was always liable to mistake a new 
section of a book for a new book, a great deal of confusion has resulted, so that 
there is wide divergence in this respect between different MSS. Such diver- 
gence is however more superficial than fundamental; and we must bear in 
mind that the rubricator often left his task undone, with the result that title- 
headings have been filled in at a later time, perhaps a century or two centuries 
later than the actual transcription of the MS., and with the help of a MS. of 
an entirely different family. Discrepancies in arrangement (as well as mixture 
of text) must have arisen from the practice of transcribing as a separate MS. 
some one particular book, e.g. Book 1V (on Medicine), or section of a book, 
e.g. chaps. 22 sqq. of Book II (on Logic). Book IV is sandwiched between 
the two sections of Book V (de Legibus; de Tempore) in Family II (possibly 
an accidental displacement of leaves, since the archetype of this family was 
apparently calligraphic, with a new section beginning a new leaf), but keeps its 
proper place in Family III. In the Basle MS. there is a title-heading at 2, 22 
INCHOAT DIALECTICA IVXTA ISIDORVM. 

The division of the whole work into ‘ pars I’ (= Books I-X) and ‘ pars II’ 
(= Books XI-XX) was a mere matter of convenience. How prevalent was the 
practice may be judged from the numerous MSS. which contains only ‘ pars I’ 
or only ‘pars II.’ Thus A contains only Books I-X and never contained 
more; for the scribe inserts at the end of Book X the favourite formula for 
ending a transcript ‘ Sicut portus,’ etc. More obscure are the traces of a 
division by triads. T makes a ‘tertia particula’ (Books VII-IX) begin at 
Book VII and gives a continuous Index Capitulorum of these books (see Beer’s 
preface to the facsimile, p. xvi). A has at the end of Book III the entry 


1 Both, forexample, omit Flamines pontifices idolorum (10, 96), guae—possunt (Io, 2). 
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‘Incipit liber secundus.’ Does this throw any light on the displacement of 
Book IV ? 

Another feature of the archetype (or of some archetypes) may be mentioned 
here. The paragraphs were indicated (presumably when they did not begin a 
new line) by a symbol at the beginning of each. In T the symbol K (i.e. 
‘Kapitulum ’) often appears (see Beer’s Preface, p. xxii); and that this symbol, 
or rather its equivalent KA, was employed in the Archetype of each family is 
suggested by these examples of misreadings at the beginning (or end) of a 
paragraph : 


(Family I) 17, 3, 6 ‘ Caedor’ for edor (really ador). 

(Family II) 13, 21, 16 ‘ maricam’ for mari (or mare). 

(Family III) 1, 4, 15 ‘pro Y uero scribebant H et A’ for pro Y uero I 
scribebant. The scribe here seems to have found in his original pro y 
uevo wscribebant . KA. 


But in the Basle MS. of Family I we find relics of another symbol m 
(8, 5, 12; 8, 5, 36), a symbol apparently transferred from his original by 
a scribe who did not understand it, for the symbol for ‘ require’ accompanies 
it at 8, 5, 12. 

One other point remains to be noticed, the prefatory matter. The 
common archetype of all our MSS. contained, as a Preface, five letters 
exchanged between Braulio and Isidore (which strongly argues for the 
common-sense theory that this common archetype was the Braulio edition) ; 
while Family III prefixes other two letters, making seven in all. After the 
prefatory letters comes the dedication of the work, which seems to have been 
made to King Sisebut, who had been dead for some years when Isidore sent 
his ‘codex inemendatus’ to Braulio. Most of our MSS., it is true, make 
Braulio and not Sisebut the person addressed; but that mistake is easily 
accounted for by the proximity of the Braulio correspondence. I do not know 
that we can extort from the opening words, ‘en tibi, sicut pollicitus sum, misi 
opus,’ certain evidence that a copy had already been sent to Sisebut. Isidore 
may have composed the Preface under the idea that the book would be 
presented without delay but have changed his mind and delayed the 
presentation. 

Let me conclude with a list of some test-passages for discrimination of 
the different families (I use a, 8, y instead of I, II, III) : 


(Book I) 3, 1 uerba enim per oculos non per aures introducunt hab. y: 
om. a8 (cf. I, 4, 143 I, 153 I, 17, 7). 

3, 11 excepto I et X littera, quae et figura crucem significat, et in 
numero decem demonstrat a8: excepto aliquae quae numeros 
figura demonstrant, ut C pro centum, D pro quingentis, I pro uno, 
L pro quadraginta, V pro quinque et X (littera) quae in figura 
crucem sign., etc., . 

34-37 hab. ay: om. B. 
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(Book II) 2, I et Titiano hab. a: om. By. 

19, 2 Quae structura melior fit, si consonantes uocalibus adplicantur. 
Trium quoque consonantium quae y: Quae structura menantium 
quae 8. Probably a agrees with y¥. 

21, 3-48 om. B: hab. y. Probably a agrees with y. 

(Book III) 51 se inmerserit 8: se tinxerit ay. 
(Book IV) 12, 7-10 stood at the end of the book in a apparently, because 
the scribe had ‘skipped ’ a page. 


(Book V) 27, 17 ostia saxaque ay: ostea uectea saxaque £. 
(Book VI) 109, 74 hab. ay: om. B. 
(Book VII) 12, 6 (fin.) metropolitani autem a mensura ciuitatum uocati 


hab. y: om. 
(Book VIII) chap. iv has a peculiar order of paragraphs and a peculiar 
text in 
11, 85-89 hab. ay: om. B. 
(Book IX) 2, 81 Spartanos uero propter—ita uocatos hab. y: om. aB. 
(Book X) 183 (Morio) a morte uocatus eo quod non uigeat intellectu 
hab. y: om. aB. 
(Book XI) _ 1, 60 teres y: heret af. 
2, 31 siue mors a morsu hominis primi, quod uetitae arboris pomum 
mordens mortem incurrit hab. y: om. aB. 
(Book XII) 1, 21 ab innuere dicti, quia ad nutum matris absconduntur 
hab. y: om. af. 
I, 57 onagros—nascerentur hab. ay: om. B. 
7, 60 quae etiam hieme deplumata in truncis arborum concauis 
habitare perhibetur hab. y: om. aB. 
(Book XIII) 16, 4 breuius ay: peruium £. 
22, 2 lapidibus ay: paludibus 8. 
(Book XIV) 1, 2 citati a8: praecipitati +. 
montes om. K (with St. Gall. 233). 
6, 6 apis—deserant hab. ay: om. B. 
(Book XV) 2, 27 siue a Phoroneo rege, qui primus Graecis legem dedit 
hab. y: om. aB. haec loca hab. ay: om. B. 
g, 6 satorum ay: agrorum 8. unde et appellatae hab. N (ay): om. K 
(with St. Gall. 233, 235). 
(Book XVI) 25, 2 qui—narrauit hab. y: om. af. 
26, 5 et cotylam—facit hab. y: om. a. 
‘Book XVII) 3, 6 adoreum tritici genus, quod idem uulgo semen dicitur 
hab. ay: om. B. 
9, 71 haec potui—expirauit hab. ay: om. B. 
9, 87 (A)splenos dicta quod splenem auferat post sunt similia £. 
5, 17 unciariae a magnitudine ante purpureae Pf. 
(Book XVIII) 1, 3 propulsandorum ay: propugnatorum £. 


aliquot—sedere om. MN: 


2, I propagatur ay: comparatur £. 
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(Book XIX) 1, 12 hab. ay: om. B. 

28, 8 (Menum) quod sit colore nigro. Graeci enim péAay nigrum 
dicunt hab. y: om. a8. (Masticinum) quod colorem masticis habeat 
hab. y: om. af. 

(Book XX) 2, 21 (Coctum) quasi coactum—aptum hab. y: om. af. 

4, II cauata ay: uocata £. 

12, 5 (Basterna uehiculum) itineris quasi uiae sternax, mollibus 
stramentis conposita a duobus animalibus deportata hab. y: om. af. 

A criterion of copies of A is ‘ floruit’ for profluit (1, 37, 4); of copies of K, 
the omission of 7, 5, 6-8 and of the last sentence of 17, 9, 7 ‘et in prouerbio— 
quaerit’ (a sentence retained by St. Gall. 235). 

| W. M. Linpsay. 


TWO EMENDATIONS. 


I, 

Origen, Contra Celsum, i. to. 

GAN’ Tivi, Kav pn BovrAwvTaL Opmoroyeiv, Popa EpyeTar TO 
(pép’ eitreiv) Tov XTwikov Oyov, KaTaditr@v [TE] TOV 
ws 

Though Origen ended by being adjudged a heretic, he was yet in some 
ways a sensible man, and it is impossible that he should have talked of the 
Platonic philosophy as ‘lower’ than others. Read tazreworépwv. ‘ He flies to 
the Stoic doctrine, or the Platonic (despising all others as grovelling in 
comparison), or the Aristotelian as more practical.’ 


Il. 
Ovid, Met. x. 190. 
Vt si quis uiolas riguoue papauera in horto 
Liliaque infringat fuluis haerentia linguis. 


Neither haerentia linguis nor the old reading haerentia uirgis yields any 
intelligible sense. Ovid wrote horrentia linguis, and the tongues are the stamens 
and anthers which are so conspicuous in lilies. Violas seems to mean the iris 
as tov does in Odyssey v. 72, I think, and certainly in the famous passage of the 
sixth Olympian ode. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 30. No. 4. 1909. 


Recognition Scenes in Greek Literature, B. Perrin. The Date of the Extant Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus, D. A. MacRae. [Linguistic Notes on the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra Fedactions of Asoka’s Fourteen-Edicts, Second Part, Truman Michelson.} The 
Saturnian Metre, J. Fraser. Reviews: Plessis’s La Poésie Latine, Kirby Flower 
Smith. Abbott’s Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, Harry Langford Wilson. 
[Tolman’s Ancient Persian Lexicon, L. H. Gray.] Summaries of Periodicals. Brief 
mention: Leonard’s Tvanslation of the Fragments of Empedokles, Meltzer on the 
Greek Perfect, and Schlachter on Greek Moods and Tenses, the Editor. 


Vol. 31. No.1. 1910. 


Serviana, E, G. Sibler. Latin Inscriptions at the Johns Hopkins University, 1V, 
Harry Langford Wilson. The Number of the Dramatic Company in the Period of the 
Technitae, Kelley Rees. [Linguistic Notes on the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra Redactions 
of Asoka’s Fourteen-Edicts, Third Part, Truman Michelson.] Cicero De Officiis 2. 10, 
Charles Knapp. ‘A Syntactician among the Psychologists,’ Basil L. Gildersleeve. [An 
Avestan Parallel in Darius Naks-i-Rustam, b, H. C. Tolman.] Reviews: Friedrich’s 
Catullus, Edwin W. Fay. Deicke’s De Scholiis in Apollonium Rhodium Quaestiones 
Selectae, Edward Fitch. Eitrem’s Hermes und die Toten, M. B. Ogle. Summaries of 
Periodicals. Brief mention: Bodrero’s Evaclito, Gudeman’s Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der klassischen Philologie, Richards’s Aristophanes and Others, etc., the Editor. Obituary 
Notice of Henri Weil, the same. 


No. 2. 


The Seventh Nemean Revisited, Basil L. Gildersleeve, The Final Monosyllable in 
Latin Prose and Poetry, Albert Granger Harkness. [Changes in Verse-Technic in the 
Sixteenth Century English Dvama, Robert L. Ramsay.] Salissationes sive ad Plautt 
Milit. 694, Samuel Grant Oliphant. Epigraphica, Edwin W. Fay. Reviews: 
Robert's Pausanias als Schriftsteller, David M. Robinson. Duff's Literary History of 
Rome, Kirby Flower Smith. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief mention: Roberts’s 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Jackson’s Jerusalem the Golden, etc., the Editor. Denison’s 
Mexscan-Aryan Comparative Vocabulary, E. W. F. Van Deman’s Atrium Vestae, 
H.L.W. Obituary Notice of Morris Hicky Morgan. 


No. 3. 


Latin Inscriptions at the Johns Hopkins University, V., Harry Langford Wilson. 
Relative Temporal Statements in Latin, R. B. Steele. Laurel in Ancient Religion and 
Folk-love, M. B. Ogle. The Origin of the Accentual Prose Rhythm in Greek, Henry 
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B. Dewing. [Rtg Veda I. 32. 8, Ellwood Austin Welden.] Reviews: Fowler and 
Wheeler’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology, David M. Robinson. [Jusserand’s Literary 
History of the English People, James M. Garnett. Seidenadel’s First Grammar of the 
Language spoken by the Bontoc Igovot, Frank R. Blake. Kyriakides’s Modern Greek- 
English Dictionary, Aristogeiton M. Soho.} Summaries of Periodicals. Brief mention: 
Gilbert Murray’s Iphigenia in Tauris, Van Leeuwen’s Wasps of Amistophanes, 
Wunderer’s Similes and Metaphors in Polybios, etc., the Editor. Classical Manuali 
Hoeplt, H. L. W. 


Mnemosyne. 1910. 38. 4. 


J. van Leeuwen, Homerica (from vol. 37). 35. Hector’s farewell intolerable if 
he is to see his wife again. So in H. 477 Tpwes d€ (Saivuvro) xara mrddAw and 0 55 
Tpoes . . . ava mrddAw wrdrifovro read orparov for mrdAw, delete O 58, 59 as a 
repetition from B 809 sqg. 36. The poet of the Jiad has in mind a three months’ 
war. {2 765 is obviously wrong, M 15 doubtful enough on metrical grounds, B 295 
sqq. cannot have come in their present form from him. The Odyssey on the other 
hand presumes a ten-year war. The conception of the anger of Achilles may be due 
to the poet’s desire to explain the problems: (1) why was A.’s name missing from 
the many poems singing the praises of the heroes who fought at Troy? (2) why was 
Apollo, specially worshipped in Phocis, represented in the poems as hostile to Greece ? 
(3) why did Zeus, husband of the Trojans’ arch-foe Hera, nevertheless favour Troy ? 
W. A. Baehrens, Ad Panegyricos Latinos. Notes mainly in defence of the MSS. 
readings, as being perfectly good though late Latin. So, e.g., omission of preposition 
with first of two nouns, post = postquam, om. of ad before gerundive, use of simple verbs 
for compounds (uenive = euenive), quod = ut consecutive, subjunctive with wb or relatives, 
in honove alicuius (not honovem), redundant enim. J. J. Hartman, Adn.cnt. ad Plutarcht 
opera. Marcellus, Comparatio Pelopidae et M., Cato M., Comp, Aristidis et C., 
Philopoemen. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das Klassische Altertum, etc. Ig!o. 25. 7. 


T. Pliiss, Technische Kunstgriffe und personliche Kunst im Homer. Necessary to 
distinguish between technical artifice and art. Even similes are often the natural 
and necessary expression of the poet’s own personal conception of the character of 
the events to which they are applied. Zielinski’s theory as to the incompatibility of 
contemporaneous events in poetry is nct needed to explain, e.g., the fact that the 
description of the council of the Greeks in //. 9 comes after that of the Trojans. The 
latter had to make up their minds at once whether to bivouac or return to the city; 
with the Greeks, a period of indecision would naturally follow on their defeat. 
I. Hammer-Jensen, Die Druckwerke Herons von Alexandria (contd. from part 6). 
Further evidence of incapacity. Language and style suggest the age of Ptolemy. 
R. Asmus, Dey Kynikey Sallustius bec Damascius. Life and tenets, with esp. ref. 
to his attitude towards the new religion. A. Werminghoff, Die Monumenta Germaniae 
histovica. Account of the scope and progress of the work. R. M. Meyer, Zur 
Psychologie dev Produktivitdt. 


25. 8. 


T. Wiegand, Priene. Descriptive matter to accompany Zippelius’ reconstruction 
(of which a reproduction is given, with many other illustrations). G. Herbig, 
Epigvaphik und Sprachwissenschaft. Plea for the combination of the two studies in the 
case of dead (but not only Indo-Germanic) languages. Summary of the epigraphic 
material, from the inscriptions of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria to the German runes. 
Importance of it from the point of view of (1) the subject, (2) the manner of tradition, 
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(3) evidence as to development of dialects, (4) relation to earliest writing. B. War- 
necke, Gebdrdenspiel und Mimik der vom. Schauspieler. Mitteilungen: P. Thomsen, 
Handschvriftenphotographte. Describes his experiences in photographing MSS. in the 
Patriarchate library of Jerusalem. 


IgIO. 25.9. 

B. Sauer, Die Athena Lemnia des Pheidias. Furtwangler’s statue the work of 
some great rival of P.’s. The pose has none of the stiffness and ‘frontality’ that 
characterize the Parthenos and Medici statues, nor is the proportion between head 
and body Phidian. H. Meltzer, Die Aussprache des klass. Griechisch und Latein 
sprachwissenschaftlich betrachtet. Enumerates the various means at our disposal in 
attempting to solve the problem, laying special stress on the help to be obtained 
from Romance languages as to quantity of vowels long by position. Opposes the 
theory that Modern Greek can be taken as a safe guide in deciding the pronunciation 
of the ancient language. Calls for official action and the publication of a small 
programme similar to those published in England. G. Roloff, Die Entthronung der 
spanischen Bourbonen im Jahve 1808. H. Mayne, Neuere Goethe-Litevatur. Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen: W. Siiss’s Ethos reviewed by W. Nestle. ‘Gives more than its title 
promises, likely to act fruitfully on various branches of investigation.’ M. Siebourg, 
Zu Horvat. Carm. 1. 24. Non ita creditum: sc. a dis Vergilio. 


Rheinisches Museum. 65. 3. 1910. 


F. Solmsen, Zu dem neugefundenen arkadischen Synotkievertrag. The phrase ézi 
xapiddac=‘in the time of Ch.’ (the dative thus in two other Arc. inscriptions), 
eponym of a previous year. The writing 7 for e« before vowels suggests a fairly late 
year of the 3rd cent. The Evaiuvioe (= get their name from aipwv not 
aipa. G. Mercati, Appunti sui palinsesto Vat. gr. 1456. Belongs to 11th or 12th 
cent., and comes from S. Italy. 310 pp. have fallen out after f. 109: we know from 
a description in a list of Cardinal Sirleto’s MSS. that this MS. once contained a 
mutilated copy of the Lexicon ascribed to Cyrillos. H. Rabe, Die Listen griechischer 
Profanschriftstelley, Edition of Tab. C, with critical notes from Vat. gr. 1456, Bodl. 
Misc. 211, Barocc. 125. The last-mentioned MS. omits the first five sections (poets, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, historians, doctors), doubtless being a copy from the 
Vatican MS., in which the first four sections and half of the fifth are omitted, and the 
portion of the fifth section preserved is almost illegible. T. Birt, Nachtraigliches zu 
Vergils Catalepton. 9. 35 raptum=‘ rape’; Poem 12 explained; Poem 13 written 
before 44 when Caesar finally abolished the collegia Compitalicia ; 2b 4 Ausonius’ sil 
a corruption of psim, a variant for spin ; and otherremarks. F. Reuss, Das Schlachtfeld 
am Tvasimenersee. Against Kromayer’s Passignano-Toricella theory. K. Witte, 
Ueber die Form dev Darstellung in Livius Geschichtswerk (continued from part 2). 
(3) Connection of events related separately by Polybius. (4) Application of the three 
methods in Decades 4 and 5. (5) Descriptions of battles. (6) Close examination of 
the Polybian parts of Books 21, 22. T. Stangl, Bobtensia. Emendations, etc., to 
scholia on the /n Vatin., In Clod. et Cur., De aeve al. Milonis, Pro vege Alexandrino, Pro 
Archia, Pro Sulla. W. Siiss, Zwei Bemerkungen zur Technik der Komodte. 1. Relation 
between the rhetorical theory of the prooemium and the prologue of Comedy traced 
in both forms of Aristophanic comedy, Plautus and Terence. 2. Similarity between 
the loose, banqueting scenes at the close of the Aristophanic and Plautine plays. 
Special examination of the Stichus, Asinaria and Casina. W. Cronert, Variae lectiones. 
Notes on pvyoxetac in Anacreon, wrong citations for ddev in Herwerden’s Appendix 
lexict Gvaect, Zimmermann’s ed. of Lucian’s Podagra, YwAoxor® in Lucilius. 
Miszellen: L. Radermacher, Zu Platons Menon. In gt C read pydeéva trav avy ye vov; 
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L. Radermacher, Metrische Inschrift. Defence of Evpdpes pe rarep at the beginning 
of a hexameter in spite of the fact that the a is short. A. Kérte, Zu dem Berliner 
metrischen Papyrus. Completes the sample line 11 with the words zai Mevorriov (from 
Nauck T. G. F. Adesp. 138). T. Birt, Laves semitales. C. I. L. 11. 3079 and inscr. 
on an altar recently dug up at Rome. R. Sabbadini, Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Cod. Mediceus des Vergilius. Came about 1470 from Bobbio to the Church of St. Paul 
at Rome; in 1500-1507 in the Vatican, which it entered about 1484 and left before 
1521. 


65. 4. 

A. Riese, Zur latein, Anthologie. 1. Addenda mainly to the app. crit. of his 
Anth. Lat. 2. The poems of Isidorus of Seville (edited with intr. and critical 
notes). S. Gléckner, Aus Sopatros Meraroujoes. Text of fragment containing a 
version in various styles of Jl. 17, 629 sqq. S. Sudhaus, Zum Aufbau der Ansto- 
phanischen Lieder. The first step towards the stanza (Stollen) composition visible in 


'A. long before the antistrophic form was entirely discarded. Symmetry of the 


Lysistrata parodos. Comparison of the structure of Ames 1313-1334 with that of 
Menaechmi 351-368. Symmetry in two cantica of the Captiut (516-540, 498-515). In 
Capt. 502 read restitando vetinendoque veddiderunt ; in 513 long stop to be after hic, not 
me. C, Jensen, De Menandn cod. Caivensi. Critical notes and emendations based on 
a new examination of the MS. J. has several times found in traces of letters 
confirmation of the emendations of modern scholars: so e.g. Disc. 325 4) (Wilamowitz), 
340 ToraatiKdv (idem), 552 of Geot (von Arnim); Sam. 272 xai (Sudhaus), 331 daira 
(Kérte), Civeumt. 163 evxpwvy (Wilamowitz), 204 (cxardédayos) yap (Sudh.). Among 
passages treated are Disc. 359, 432-456; Sam. 96-105, 118 (read épuoi re raparetaypéev- 
os), Cirvcumt. 77-86, 146 (yixpdv ere peivov), E. Bickel, Die Nomenklatury der mater- 
familias vor dem Jahve 527/227. Originally marriage with manus involved the wife's 
adoption of the husband’s gentile name: in the ‘ Poublilia Turpilia Cn. uxor’ of 
C. I. L. 14. 4270 and ‘ Dindia Macolnia’ of C. I. L. 14. 4112 (cp. also C. I. E. 4785) 
the second name is the gentile name of the hushand. Schulze’s theory as to the 
adjectival force (‘ Turpilian wife of Cn.’) is wrong. The disappearance of this style 
of nomenclature after the 6th cent. of the city probably marks the change that seems 
to have been made in the legal position of the materfamilias, whereby she secured 
the right to demand remancipation. Relation of the story of the first divorce at 
Rome (Gell. 4. 3=227 B.c.) to this. A. Klotz, ‘Odouropia dard ’Edtu tov rapadeioov 
axpt tov Pwpaiwy. Light thrown by this work (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 36753, Cod. 
Dresden. 52) on the Expositio totius mundi et gentium. (Geog. Lat. Min. 104 R). 
A. Brinkmann, Die Protheovie zur Biographie eines Neoplatontkers. A rhetorical avéxdorov 
published by Usener in Wiener Studd. 10. 198 sqq. explained as an introduction to the 
life of a great philosopher, probably that of Isidorus by Damascius. F. Skutsch, 
Firmiciana. Relations of F. to Manilius. Miszellen: C. Jensen, Zu Menanders 
Epitrepontes. In 432 sqq. (the avayvwpicpds scene) it is Pamphile, not Sophrone that 
is on the stage; W. Crénert, Eim Epigvamm aus Astypalaia; E. Lattes, Ancora det 
numevali e dei nomi di mese etvuschi. Ci=five; cezp- is to Coptic sas’f, Basque zazp what 
semp- is to septem; the gloss xofer=utofer=October; A. Klotz, Ein Luciliuszttat, 
Fragm. 659 M referred to by Donatus on Ter. Eun. 490 sq. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 1910. 


6 June. H. Wolf, Geschichte des antiken Sozialismus und Individualismus (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable on the whole. F. Wipprecht, Zur Entwicklung der rationalistischen 
Mythendeutung bet den Gniechen. 11. (H. Steuding), favourable. J. W.H. Walden, The 
Universities of Ancient Greece (J. Ziehen), favourable. M.H. Morgan, Addresses and 
Essays (J. Ziehen), on Latin and Greek literature. Tacitus, Annalen, deutsch von 
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A. Horneffer (Ed. Wolff). Fr. v. Velsen, Beitriige zur Geschichte des edictum praetoris 
uvbant (E. Grupe), very favourable. G. Beseler, Beitvige zuy Kvitik dey vomischen 
Rechtsquellen (E. Grupe), unfavourable. Lucian’s Dialogues, by W. H. D. Rouse 
(P. Schulze), favourable, ‘ L. is too difficult for junior classes.’ 


13 June. C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Catalogus eceney verzameling Egyptische, 
Grieksche, Romeinsche en andeve oudheden (E. Buschor). E. Mueller, De Graecorum 
deorum partibus tvagicis (Chr. Muff), favourable. J. Nicole, Le Procés de Pheidias dans 
les Chrontques d’Apollodove. D’aprés un Papyrus inédit de la Collection de Genéve (F. 
Cauer), favourable. Katharine C. Reiley, Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of 
Lucretius and Cicevo (J. Tolkiehn). ‘A useful performance.’ T. Livi, Ab urbe condita 
libvt. Weissenborns erklarende Ausg. neubearb. von H. J. Miller. IX. 2 (Buch 
41-42), 3 Aufl. (Ed. Wolff). J. M. Heer, Die Stammbéume Jesu nach Matthéus und 
Lukas (Soltau), unfavourable. A. Goethals, Mélanges d’Histoive du Christiantsme. 
I. Joséphe Témoin de Jésus (Soltau), unfavourable. J. Holub, Ein Beitrag zur 
einfachsten Lésung dev sozialen Frage oder Luk. 16 und Folgerungen (F. Cauer), 
unfavourable. 


20 June. Plato, The Symposium, by R. G. Bury (R. Adam), favourable. 
A. Hilka, Alexandersage. Zuv Textkvritik von Alexanders Brief an Avistoteles 
die Wunder Indtens (Fr. Pfister), favourable. G. Reichel, Quaestiones Progymnasmaticae 
(H. Mutschmann), favourable. H. Meusel, /ahvesbericht tibey Casay (E. A.), rather 
unfavourable. D. Detlefsen, Die Anordnung dev geographischen Biicher des Plinius und 
thre Quellen (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 


27 June. Genethitakon, C. Robert zum 8 Marz, 1910, iiberreicht von der Graeca 
Halensis (G. J. Schneider). K. Jaisle, Die Dioskuven als Retter zur See bei Griechen und 
omern und thy Fortleben in christlichen Legenden (H. Steuding). ‘No new results.’ 
A. de Marchi, Vesti, ritt costumt nel codice omerico tllustrato dell’ Ambrostana (Chr. 
Harder), favourable on the whole. Aeschylus, The Eumenides, by A. W. Verrall 
(F. Adami), favourable. Aeschylus, The Suppliant Maidens, the Persians, the Seven 
against Thebes, the Prometheus Bound, transl. by E. D. A. Morshead (F. Adami), 
favourable. L. E. Lord, Literary Criticism of Euripides in the Earlier Scholia 
(K. Busche). ‘Does not decide the question of origin.’ A. Choisy, Vitruve (A. 
Koster), favourable. J. M. Burnam, Commentaive anonyme sur Prudence (Fr. Schuster). 
‘A thankworthy contribution.’ 


4 July. Mrincheney archiologische Studien. Dem Andenken A. Furtwanglers 
gewidmet (A. Trendelenburg). W. Schnabel, Texthritische Beitvage zu den Htiketiden 
des Aeschylus (K. Loschhorn), favourable. Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes, by 
T. G. Tucker (F. Adami), favourable. E. A. Sonnenschein, The Unity of the Latin 
Subjunctive: A Quest (H. Blase). ‘A model of historical investigation.’ Ch. 
Huelsen, Die neuesten Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Romanum (Kohler). 


11 July. O. Keller, Die antike Tterwelt. 1. Sdugetieve (Fr. Harder), very 
favourable. W. A. Oldfather, Lokvika. Sagengeschichtliche Untersuchungen (H. 
Steuding). ‘Results of small importance.’ J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians 
(R. Wagner), favourable. H. Priess, Usum adverbit quatenus fugerint poetae Latini 
guidam dactylict (J. Tolkiehn). ‘ Chief value lies in the statistics.’ Haberling, Dvze 
Militavlazarette 1m alten Rom (W. Schonack), favourable. 


18 July. The Twenty-Second Book of the Iliad, by A. Pallis (P. Cauer), unfavour- 
able on the whole. C. Jullian, Histotve de la Gaule. III. La Conquéte vomaine et les 
premizves Invasions germaniques (H. Meusel), very favourable. P. Menge, Ist Casar der 
Verfassey des Abschnittes tibey Kurios Feldzug in Afnke? (K. Léschhorn). ‘Shows 
diligence and sound judgment.’ Casar, Dey Biirgerkrieg, deutsch von A. Horneffer 
(Ed. Wolff), favourable. F. Studniczka, Zur Ava Pacis (Kohler), favourable. 
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E. Hedicke, Studia Bentleiana. V1. Lucanus Bentleianus, I. (K. Léschhorn). ‘Sound 
work.’ M. Goguel, L’Evangile de Marc et ses Rapports avec ceux de Mathieu et de Luc 
(Soltau). ‘ An admirable contribution.’ 


25 July. C. H. Hawes and H. B. Hawes, Crete, the Foverunner of Greece 
(A. Késter), favourable. Homeri Opera, rec. D. B. Monro et T. W. Allen. I. II. 
Ilias. Ed. alt. (P. Cauer). ‘On the whole the text is unaltered.’ Exploration 
avchéologique de Délos, publiée sous la direction de Th. Homolle et M. Holleaux. 
I. Introduction, par A. Bellot. II. La Salle hypostyle, par Gabriel Leroux (P. 
Goessler). H. Schnabel, Kordax (H. Blimner). ‘ Must be reckoned with.’ G. Kip, 
Thessalische Studien (G. J. Schneider), favourable.’ M. Heinemann, Landschaftliche 
Elemente in dev griechischen Kunst bis Polygnot (H. Bliimner). ‘Sound and learned.’ 
H. F. Hitzig, Die Hevkunft des Schwurgerichts im vomischen Strafprozess (E. Grupe), 
favourable. L. Reinhardt, Zur Kritik und Erklarung des Mostellaria des Plautus 
(K. Léschhorn), favourable. G. Curcio, Ovazio studiato da Fr. Petvarca (H. Rohl), 
favourable. A. Castiglioni, Axalecta Planudea ad Ovidii Metamorphoses spectantia 
(Fr, Pfister). ‘Against H. W. H. Miller.’ Calpurniani et Nemesiani Bucolica, rec. 
C. Giarratano (M. Manitius), favourable. E. B. van Deman, The Atrium Vestae 
(Kohler), favourable. G. F. Hill, Historical Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Augustus (H. v. Fritze). ‘Much to be recommended.’ S. Feist, Europa im 
Lichte dev Vorgeschichte und die Ergebnisse der vergleichenden indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft (E. Zupitza), unfavourable. 


8 Aug. L. Pareti, Intorno al Tepi yjs di Apollodovo (U. Hoefer), favourable. 
E. Bodrero, Evaclito. Testimonianze e fvammenti (W. Nestle), very favourable. 
M. H. Morgan, Critical and Explanatory Notes on Vitruvius (H. Nohl), very favourable. 
V. Mortet, Remarques sur la Langue de Vitruve I., also Recherches critiques sur Vitruve et 
son CEuvre (IV. V. VI.), and Lexicographie avchéologique (H. Nohl). ‘These works do 
not go deep enough.’ J. Sajdak, Nazianzenica (J. Draseke), very favourable. Poemes 
Prodromiques en Grec vulgaire, édités par D. C. Hesseling et H. Pernot (G. 
Wartenberg), favourable. Aaoypadia, AcAriov ris “EAAnvixijs Aaoypadixys eraipias. 
I. 4 (G. Wartenberg). Fr. Nietzsches Werke. XVII. 3. Band I. Philologica, 
Gedrucktes und Ungedrucktes aus den Jahven 1866-1877. Herausg. von E. Holzer. 
I. (W. Nestle). ‘Much that is valuable may be found here.’ 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXVII. Band, 1 und 2 Heft. 

H. Giintert, Geschichte dev grviechischen Gradationsbildungen, pp. 1-72. E. 
Kieckers, Das Eindringen dey Kown in Kvreta, pp. 72-118. A very interesting article, 
showing by means of statistical and chronological tables how ‘Common Greek’ 
gradually encroached upon the local idioms of Crete. It is to be hoped that a series 
of similar investigations will be undertaken for other districts of Greece. There is 
abundant material ; but with the exception of Pergamum (cf. E. Schweizer, Grammatik 
dev pergamenischen Inschviften, 1898), Egypt and the Papyri have almost entirely 
monopolized the attention of scholars. Karl Brugmann, Der sogenannte Akkusativ der 
Beziehung im Arischen, Griechischen, Lateinischen, Germanischen, pp. 121-151. This 
number also contains a short article by L. Sitterlin on Rotundus and Gerundial Forms 
in Latin, pp. 118-120. 


XXVII. Band, 3 und 4 Heft. 


H.Osthoff, Zur Entlabialisierung dey Labiovelave im Keitischen, pp. 161-193, unfinished 
owing to the writer’s death. Albert Thumb, Zur Aktionsart der mit Praposttionen 
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zusammengesetzten Verba im Griechischen, pp. 195-199. v. Grienberger, Die Fragmente 
saliarischer Verse bet Varvo und Scaurus, pp. 199-232. Karl Brugmann, Adverbia aus 
dem maskulinischen Nominativus Singularis pradikativer Adjektiva, pp. 233-278. Anzeiger 
1 Heft. Reviews of Bechtel: Die Vocalcontraction bei Homer, by Albert Thumb; and 
of Mutzbauer; Die Grundlagen dev griechischen Tempuslehve, by Hans Meltzer, both 
very favourable. R.Thurneysen also contributes an appreciative criticism of Holger 
Pedersen’s masterly Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, a work which will 
to some extent make up for the delay in the appearance of a revised edition cf Zeuss- 
Ebel’s Grammatica Celtica, planned many years ago by H. Zimmer, but interrupted 
by his illness, and left unfinished at his death (July 29, 1910). Thurneysen’s latest 
work, Handbuch des Alt-Ivischen: Grammatik, Texte und Worterbuch, is favourably 
reviewed by J. Vendryes of the Sorbonne, who himself published an exhaustive 
Grammaire du Vieil-Ivlandais in 1908. This Heft of the Anzeigey concludes with an 
obituary notice of Karl Krumbacher. 


T. H. W. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


American Journal of Archaeology. XIII. No.4. 1909. 


R. Pagenstecher, Dated Sepulchval Vases from Alexandra (Plates IX-XII). The 
so-called Hadra vases; from the evidence of the inscriptions their manufacture is 
assigned to second and third quarters of third century B.c. L.C. Cummings, The 
Tychaton at Is-Sanamén (Plate XIII). Description of temple at ancient Aere in Syria, 
built in 192 a.p. P.V.C. Baur, A Fragment of a Painted Pithos from Cnossos. WRepre- 
sentation of women on vase of pre-Mycenean period. Florence M. Bennett, The 
So-called Mourning Athena. ‘The pillar in this relief explained as a symbol originating 
in the ancient aniconic idol. Elizabeth M. Gardiner and K. K. Smith, The Group 
dedicated by Daochus at Delpht (Plate XIV). Suggested identification of the nine 
statues and restoration of the monument. Arychaeological Discussions, ed. W. N. 
Bates. 


XIV. No.1. Igto. 


S. G. Morley, A Group of Related Structures at Uxmal, Mexico (Plates I-II). 
G. W. Elderkin, The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth (Plate III). Description of the 
fountain mentioned by Pausanias, and discovered, but not cleared, in the American 
excavations of 1900. Plans and photographs. R. v. D. Magoffin, Unpublished 
Inscriptions from Latium. Collection of forty-five short texts, and some corrections of 
the Corpus readings. N. Schmidt and B. B. Charles, Greek Inscriptions from the Negeb. 
Christian epitaphs of about the fifth century, and a curious metrical inscription 
perhaps of same date. General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America (sum- 
maries of papers read). Archaeological News, ed. W. N. Bates. 


XIV. No.2. Igio. 


W. B. Dinsmoor, The Gates of the Propylaea at Athens (2 plates, 15 cuts). Study 
of the four gables of the main building, and that of S.W. wing; E. facade is best 
preserved, and yields most evidence. G, W. Elderkin, Notes on Greek Vase-Paintings 
(2 cuts). Discusses architectural details on Theseus cups, and b.f. fragment from 
Praesos. S. G. Morley, The Correlation of Maya and Chnstian Chronology. Archaeo- 
logical Discussions (July-Dec., 1909), ed. W. N. Bates. Bzsbliography (1909), ed. 
W. N. Bates. 
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Athenische Mitteilungen. XXXIV. Heft 3.. 1909. 


| A. Struck, Vier byzantinische Kivchen dev Argolis (Plates VI-XI). Twelfth-century 
buildings at Plataniti, Chonika, Merbaka, and Areia, fully illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. A. v. Premerstein, Die Urkunde eines avkadischen Synotkismos. 
Inscribed marble pillar discovered near Orchomenos in 1906. K. Miller, A/t- 
Pylos. II. Die Funde aus den Kuppelgvibern von Kakovatos (Plates XII-XXIV). The 
tombs had been plundered ; the remains consist chiefly of Mycenaean vases, with some 
gold jewellery and small objects in glass, amber and ivory. 


XXXV. Hefte 1-2. 1Ig10. 


Margarete Bieber, Attische Reliefs in Cassel (Plates I-IV). Four small reliefs 
from the series brought from Athens by Hessian soldiers in 1688. S. Wide, 
Graberfunde aus Salamis (Plates V-VI). Mostly vases representing the transition from 
Mycenean to Geometric style. Excavated in 1893. J. Sundwall, Eine neue Seeur- 
kunde. Inscription in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens (no. 224). An extract 
from the accounts of the dockyard superintendents in 365/4 B.c. N. I. Giannopulos, 
Prihistovische Funde aus Thessalien. Short account of neolithic terracottas and vases 
from a mound near Scotussa. B. Sauer, Ein altes Parthenonproblem (Plate VII). 
Torso at Athens assigned to a place in north end of West Pediment. H.Lattermann, 
Zuyv Topographie des Amphtaretons bet Ovopos. Inscription excavated by Leonardos 
(J. G., VII., 4255), recording the course of an aqueduct in the Temenos. A. v. Pre- 
merstein, Phratern-Verbinde auf einem attischen Hypothekenstein. G. Rodenwaldt, Zu 
den Grabstelen von Pagasae. Greek painting of third century B.c. O. Walter, Ein 
Denkmal des Meterkultes in Sophta. Stone with Greek and Latin inscriptions of the 
time of Hadrian; suggested restoration of the texts. H. Priny, Bemerkungen zur 
altkvetischen Religion. I. E. Nachmanson, Grabschrift aus Smyrna. Sitzungs-Protocolle. 


XXXV. Heft 3. 

A. Brueckner, Keramethos-Studien (5 plates, 8 cuts). Discusses ground-plan of 
State cemetery, the éeriraduos aywv in the 5th century, the tombs of the Polyandrion, 
and monuments of 394 B.c., with illustrations from vases. A. Frickenhaus, Heilige 
Statten in Delphi (2 plates, 10 cuts). Development of temple of Athena Pronaia, 
700-300 B.C., and sites of tomb of Neoptolemos and the Spring Kassotis (both at 
N.E. corner of Apollo-temple). G. Oikonomos, Neue Bergwerksurkunde aus Athen. 
Transcribes inscription of 348-7 B.c. found in old Agora in 1908, with commentary. 
S. A. Xanthudides, Epinetron (7 cuts). Modern Cretan customs suggest its use for 
drawing out lumps of wool into fine threads which were wound round it. E. Maass, 
Lage des Demos Leukonoe; Aglaurion. The former lay near Menidi. G. Karo, 
Ein gestohlener Ring (from the Candia Museum). 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. XXV. Heft 1. 
IgIO. 


A. Conze, Eine griechische Stadt (2 plates, 12 cuts). An unknown site explored 
in Mysia, near Myrina. A. Reichel, Booms (4 cuts). Homer’s epithet perhaps 
derived from reminiscences of ‘Minoan’ art. E. Pfuhl, Afollodovos 6 oxvaypados. 
Explains ocxiaypadia as perspective treatment of space in landscapes, developed by 
Apollodoros ; later writers misunderstood the term. H. Harbeck, Zwet neue Zetch- 
nungen von Melchiov Lovichs (3 cuts). Drawings of monuments at Constantinople 
found at Copenhagen. Anzeigey: O. Hamdi Bey (obituary notice), Nabataean 
tomb-fagades (O. Puchstein ; 16 cuts). Munich acquisitions, 1907-08. Berlin arch. 
Gesellschaft, June, 1909. Notices. Bibliography. 
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XXV. Heft 2. rg10. 

H. Steinmetz, Windgdtter (Plate). Representations of wind-gods in Roman 
monuments, and of Boreas and Zephyros on Greek vases ; publishes head at Gottingen. 
H. Thiersch, Alexandrine royal Cemeteries. History of tomb of Alexander at Alexandria 
and those of Polemies erected on the same site. B. Schulz, The Porta Aurea at 
Spalato (5 cuts). Further discussion, with reference to Niemann’s criticisms in 
Jahveshefte, xii., p. 340 ff. Amnzeiger: A. Michaelis (obituary notice). Deutsches Arch. 
Inst. (report). Archaeological Discoveries in 1909 (109 cuts). Notices. Bibliography. 


Revue Archéologique. XV. Janvier-Février, 1910. 

A. J. Reinach, Le Disque de Phaistos et les Peuples de la Mer. Long discussion of 
the pictographic inscription on the terracotta disc found in the First Palace (Middle 
Minoan III) at Phaistos. C. Picard, Statuette Avchaique de Femme Assise. Small 
limestone figure in the Louvre, of Branchidae type, with incised geometric decoration 
on drapery. G. Ferrero, La Date de l’Annexton de la Gaule. C. Jullian, Réponse @ 
M. Ferrero. L. Delaparte, Cylindves Royaux de l’Epoque de la Premizve Dynastie. 
Babylonienne. S. Reinach, Les Tétes des Médatilons de l’Avc de Constantin a Rome 
(Plates I-X VII). Photographs of all the heads in the eight medallions, from casts 
which have recently been made from the examples in the Museum of Saint-Germain. 
Notes by S. de Ricci and F. Studniczka. J. Hatzfeld, Démétvius Poliorcete et la 
Victoire de Samothrace. Connection with Demetrius rejected on historical grounds ; 
suggested Rhodian work and dedication. G. Ancey, Suv Deux Epigrammes de Crina- 
govas. References to exploitation of antiquities from the cemetery of old Corinth by 
the new Roman colony; and to the death of the younger Cleopatra, wife of Juba, 
dated the 22nd of March in the year 5 3.c. Emile Male, Le Groupe de la Visitation a 
la Cathédvale de Reims. Vaneétés. Notes on E. Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums (1909) 
—Quinze Siécles d'Histoire babylonienne, S. Reinach ; El-Kab, G. Maspero (letter to the 
Times, 4 Jan. 1910). Bulletin mensuel de l’Académie des Inscriptions. Nouvelles archéo- 
logiques et correspondance. Bubliographie. 


Mars-Avril, 1g1o. 

A. Loisy, Récit du Déluge dans la Tradition de Nippour. A. Martin, Temple of Lanleff. 
W. Deonna, Vases peints du Musée de Berne (14 cuts). Four R.F. vases hitherto 
unpublished. F. de Mély, Ugo de Vosor ou Nabuchodonosor. W. von Bissing, Débuts 
de la Statuaive en Egypte. Bulletin mensuel de l’Académie des Inscvriptwns. Nouvelles 
archaeologiques. Bibliogvaphie. Cagnat and Besnier, Publications épigvaphiques relatives 
a lantiquité Romaine. 


Mai-Juin, 1gIo. 

W. Deonna, Le Gaulois de Délos (2 cuts). In reality a Pergamene giant. Th. 
Reinach, Un nouveau Sous-Préfet Romain de Tavantaise. Stone altar found in 1909 with 
name of T. Accius Secundus, a beneficiarius of the procuvator Augusti at Eburodunum 
(Embrun, Alpes Supérieures). F. de Mély, Les Muintaturistes et leurs Signatures. 
S. Reinach, L’enlévement de Proserpine pay Léonard de Vinci (10 cuts). A sketch by 
Leonardo served as a model for Renaissance representations of Hercules and Antaeus. 
Société des Antiquatves de France (and the other items as before). 


XVI. Juillet-Aoat, 


L. Joulin, Les Ages protohistoriques dans le Sud de la France et dans la Péninsule 
hispamique (map). General survey of remains in South France down to the Roman 
conquest. P. Durrien, Les tvés belles Heuves de Notve-Dame. Roblot-Delondre, Argote 
de Molina et les Tableaux de Pardo, G. Millet, L’Octateuque Byzantin. O. Tafrali, Les 
Monuments Roumais d’aprées les Publications récentes. S. de Ricci, Savapis et Sinope. 
Traces connection between Sarapis and bull-god of Sinope. (Other items as before). 

H. B. WALTERs. 
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NUMISMATICS. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1. 1g1o. 

Rev. A. W. Hands, Juno Moneta. Gives an account of Assmann’s theory as to 
the derivation of Moneta from Machanat ‘camp,’ a word that is inscribed on silver 
Carthaginian coins current in Sicily and Italy before the Punic Wars. The writer 
states that his object in preparing this paper was to bring Dr. Assmann’s suggestion 
to the notice of the members of the Royal Numismatic Society of London. Assmann’s 
paper was published in Klio in the year 1906, and though it may be the lamentable 
fact that ‘the German publication called Kio is not very commonly met with in the 
homes of English numismatists,’ it is surely a periodical not quite so unknown to 
English students of ancient history and numismatics as Mr. Hands’s remark would 
lead our German friends to suppose. G. C. Brooke, A Find of Roman Denarii at 
Castle Bromwich. This small hoard was contained in an earthenware pot found in 
1909 at Castle Bromwich, near Birmingham. It consisted mainly of 176 Imperial 
denarii, from Vespasian to Commodus. There were also 18 Imperial denarii of 
copper washed with silver, and five legionary denarii of M. Antonius such as are 
often found in hoards of Imperialcoins. Mr. Brooke givesa good detailed description 
of the coins, with references to Cohen. 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Parts 1 and 2. 


Coinage of Juba II., King of Mauretania, 25 B.c.-A.D. 23. A great find of denarii 
of this king—perhaps 4,000 specimens—was made in 1908 in Morocco at Kasr-el- 
Kebir in the province of Larrache (el Araisch). This hoard has now been dispersed, 
but specimens forwarded from Tangier have fallen into good hands. The Paris 
collection has acquired many examples, already published by Dieudonné; more than 
a hundred were obtained by the Museum at Algiers, and the British Museum has 
purchased a selection. In the present half-volume of the Z. f. N., Imhoof-Blumer 
(p. 1 f.) gives descriptions of specimens acquired for his own collection, and a still 
larger series, secured by the Berlin Museum, is published by Regling (p. 9 f.). (The 
Berlin selection includes also a bronze coin of Juba with the name of the Mauretanian 
town Semes.) Both writers agree that the hoard was deposited about a.p. 17, and 
Regling divides the coinage—which displays various reverse types—into 7 main 
classes :—1. Without date. 2, With date in Roman numerals, 3. With date in 
Greek numerals. 4. With the names of Rex Juba and (in Greek) ‘ Queen Cleopatra.’ 
5. With the names and portraits of Juba and Cleopatra. 6. With the portrait of 
Cleopatra alone. 7. With the names and portraits of Rex Juba and Rex Ptolemaeus 
Jubae F.—Dr. R. Weil (p. 28 f.) writes on the remarkable Phoenician coin (early 
fourth century B.c., of Gaza or Askalon) in the British Museum bearing the name 
jJahve in Aramaic characters. Here we have, apparently, a ‘ Baal’ of Philistia, 
designated as Jahve and represented in a winged car that recalls the chariot of 
Triptolemus on Greek vases. Weil remarks on the relations of the Greeks, especially 
Athenians, with the Syrian coast, one proof of which is the existence of numerous 
Syrian imitations of the coins of Athens. R. Brauer, Die Hevaklestaten auf antiken 
Miinzen. A very useful collection (pp. 35-112, with 4 plates) of Greek coin-types 
relating to the Labours of Hercules. The coins are grouped together under subjects, 
but from the geographical index appended a reader can judge of the local distribution 
of the types. Representations of the Labours are rare on coins of the autonomous 
period, perhaps because elaborate pictorial compositions did not then often find 
favour with the die-engravers. In the Imperial age, and from the time of Antoninus 
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Pius onwards, the Labours are frequently depicted, and the practice of striking large 
‘ medallions’ facilitated this. We have a whole cycle at Alexandria in Egypt, at 
Heraclea on the Black Sea, Hadrianopolis and Perinthus. The Emperors Postumus 
and Maximianus and the Bosporanic King Sauromates II. especially affect these 
types. The die-engraver of Imperial times probably invented little, but used older 
models, especially the sarcophagus-reliefs. It is pointed out that Herakles on the 
autonomous coins is always beardless, but on the Imperial coins bearded. Reviews. 
Wroth’s Imperial Byzantine Coins, by K. Regling (pp. 236-242). 

Revue Numismatique. Parti. Igio. 

Castellane, Sou d’ov de l’Empereur Gratien. A new solidus, probably struck at 
Sirmium in 378, showing the Emperor with a slight beard. Two other valuable 
articles hardly come within our province, one by Allotte de la Fuye on the coins of 
Sogdiana (rude ‘ tetradrachms’ with a figure of Herakles), the other by Blanchet on 
some unpublished Byzantine coins, among which is a gold solidus or ‘ nomisma’ of 
the joint-reign of Andronicus II. and Andronicus III. (a.p. 1325-1328), which is 
important as proving that the gold coinage of the later Emperors of Byzantium was 
more abundant than has hitherto been supposed. 


Part 2. IgIo. 

De Foville concludes his descriptive account of the Greek coins of the Valton 
collection in the Bibliothéque nationale. E. Duprat contributes a study of the coins 
of Avennio (Avignon), and Blanchet describes inedited coins of Victorinus and 
Tetricus I. A sestertius (‘large brass’) of Hadrian has been utilized by Victorinus 
as a flan for his own types, and, similarly, Tetricus re-strikes a sestertius of the second 
century. In the Mélanges (p. 228) Babelon gives an interesting sketch of the 
writings of Allotte de La Fuye on the numismatics of Parthia, Elymais and Persis, 
writings which have recently gained for him the Prix Drouin of the French Academy. 


Rivista italiana di Numismatica. Part 1. igio. 


F. Gnecchi, L’opeva deleteria det vestauvatori sut Medaglion. Instances are given of 
the way in which specimens of Roman medallions have been tampered with and 
retouched. The specimens examined by Gnecchi are in the Museums of Naples, 
Florence and Madrid, but he fears that his comparatively short list could be 
considerably extended. The article is accompanied by an instructive plate. 
L. Laffranchi writes (p. 21) on the asses and dupondiu struck in commemoration of 
Augustus and of Agrippa ; also (p. 31) on the later Roman mints which bear identical 
mint-marks; thus, T indicates not only Ticinum, but also Treviri and Thessalonica. 


Part 2. IgIo. 


E. Seltman. Medaglione d’ Agrigento. G. Pansa, Intorno a due bronzt semioncia 
da vestituivs: alla gente Rubnia. From a note on p. 292, we learn that Gnecchi is now 
ready to begin the printing of his Corpus of Roman medallions. 


Journal internationale d’Archeologie numismatique. Vol. xii. Parts 1 
and 2. 


In this half-volume are especially to be noted a description by M. Bahrfeldt of 
Roman gold coins bearing the portraits of M. Antonius, Octavia and Antyllus, and 
an account by Svoronos, prepared with his usual thoroughness, of a hoard of Roman 
money discovered in Delos in 1g10, and consisting of 3,797 bronze coins, ranging in 
date from Claudius Gothicus to Constantine II. 

Warwick WRoTH. 
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FROM GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS. 


Ready Shorty: 
FOUR PLAYS OF MENANDER. 
(THE HERO, EPITREPONTES, PERICEIROMENE, AND SAMIA. ) 
Edited, with Introductions, Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Bibliography. “By EDWARD CAPPS. 


| Just Published. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK DIALECTS. 


By Cc. 


DD. BUCK. 


Contains Grammar of the Dialects, Selected Inscriptions, Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. 
319 pages. Price 12s. 


ZESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON,. Edited on 
the Basis of ee Edition, by R..B. RICHARDSON. 
279 pages. > 


SCHYLUS: PROMETHEUS BOUND. with 


the Fragments of the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” With 
Introduction and Notes by N. WECKLEIN. Translated 
by F. D. ALLEN. 178 pages. 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES : CLOUDS, 
Basis of Kock’s Edition, by M. W 
pages. 6s. 

EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. Edited on the 
Basis of Wecklein’s Edition, by I. T. BECKWITH. 146 
pages. 5s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES : HIPPOLYTUS. 

ARRY. xiv+175 pages. 6s. 


EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA AMONG THE 
IANS. Edited by I. FLAGG. 197 pages. 6s. 


HOMER : ILIAD. Books I.-III. and Books 

IV.—VI. Both Edited on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze 

by T. D. SEYMOUR. Books I.-III. 235 pages. 
Books IV.-VI. 213 pages. 6s. 


HOMER: ILIAD. Books XIX.-XXIV. 
on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition, by E. 
CLAPP. 441 pages. 75. 6d. 


HOMER: ODYSSEY. BooksI.-IV, Edited on 
the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition, by B. PERRIN. 


229 pages. 6s. 
ee ODYSSEY. Books V. ‘VIII, Edited 


B. PERRIN. 186 pages. 6s.§ 


NTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE AND 
HOMER. By T.D.SEYMOUR. 104 pages. 


Edited on the 
HUMPHREYS. 252 


Edited by J. E. 


3s. 


LUCIAN: SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited by 
F. G. ALLINSON, 
Jacobitz. xlii+263 pages. 6s. 6d. 


Ph.D., on the Basis of the text of | 


LYSIAS : : EIGHT ORATIONS. Edited by M.H. 
pages. 6s. 


PAUSANIAS: THE ATTICAOF. Edited accord- 
ing to the Hitzig-Bluemner Text, by MITCHELL 
CARROLL, Ph.D. 293 pages. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO: APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited on 
the Basis of Cron’s Edition, by L. DYER. Revised by 
T. D. SEYMOUR. 246 pages. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO: GORGIAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Deuschle-Cron’s Edition, by G. LODGE. 308 pages. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO: PROTAGORAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Sauppe’s Edition, with Additions, by J. A. TOWLE. 179 
pages. ss. 6d. 

SEPTUAGINT: SELECTIONS FROM. Edited 
according to the text of Swete, by F. C. CONYBEARE, 


ay and ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 313 pages. 


SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE. Edited on the 
Basis of Wolff's Edition, by M. L. D'OOGE. 196 pages. 6s. 


THUCYDIDES. BookI. Editea onthe Basis of 
Classen’s Edition, by C. D. MORRIS. 349 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 320 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. BookV. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by H. N. FOWLER. 21 pages. 6s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book Vil. Edited on the Basis 


Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 202 pages. 6s. 


XENOPHON : HELLENICA. Books _I.-IV. 


Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, by 
jJ.1. MANATT. 286 pages. 7s. 6d. 


XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 


Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, 
by C. E. BENNETT. 240 pages. 6s. 


XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited on the 
Basis of the Breitenbach-Miicke Edition, by J. R. 
SMITH. xix+270 pages. 6s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


CATULLUS. Edited by E. T. MERRILL, 
1+-273 pages. 6s. 
CICERO: BRUTUS. 

xxix+196 pages. 5s. 6d. 
CICERO: SELECTED LETTERS. 
BBOTT. Ixxvi+315 pages. 55. 6d. 


CICERO : TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS (Book 
lL) AND THE SOMNIUM ONIS. Edited by 
F. E. 


rarest pages. 4s. 6d. 
HORACE: ‘ODES AND EPODES. Edited by 
MITH.. :lxxxvii+443 pages. 6s. 6d. 


SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited 
by J. B. GREENOUGH. 12mo. ix+306 pages. 5s. 6d, 


HORACE : | ODES AND EPODES, AND SATIRES 

Smith's “ Odes’ and Epodes” and 

and Epistles” in one volume. 
Ixxvii-+ 404 +306 pages. 9s. 


Edited by M. KELLOGG. 


Edited by 


Complete Catalogue post jree on application. 


JUVENAL: SATIRES. Edited by H. P. 
RIGHT. xliv+240 pages. 6s. 6d. 
LIVY. Books I. and II. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH. xvii+270 pages. 5s. 6d. 
LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by J.B. 
GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xiv+232 pages. 5s. 6s. 


LIVY. Books I., XXI., and XXII. Edited by 
J. B. GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xvii+379 pages. 65. 


LIVY. Books I., IIl., XXI., and XXII. 
Greenough’s Edition of Books I. and sia and Greenough 
and Peck’s Edition of Books XXI. and XXIL., in one 
pages. 7s. 6d. 

MARTIAL: SELECTED EPIGRAMS OF. 
Edited by EDWIN POST. 453 pages. Price 6s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS. 
Edited by E. P. MORRIS. xxxviiit+185 pages. 5%. 6 

TACITUS : ANNALS. BooksI.-VI. Edited by 

F. ALLEN. xlii+444 pages. 6s. 6d. 

TACITUS: DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. 

Edited by C.E. BENNETT. xxviii+87 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Books sent oh approval to teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, 5r. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS | 


The prices civen cf copies on ordirary rarer ere {cr copies beund inlimp cloth; uncut copies may be hadin paper covers a 


6d. lees rer velume Gis. Jess for these priced €s.incloth), Allvolemcs are also on saleinterleaved with writing-paper and 
bound in stout cloth; prices in sqrere brackets. 
LATEST VOLUMES 


EURIPIDES. Ilf. Hel., Fhoen., Or., Bacch., Iph. Aub, Rh. G. G. A. 
MURRAY. 2s. €d. (India perer, 4s, 6d.) [7s.6d.] 


HELLENICA OXYRHYNCHIA cum Thecpompi et Cratippi fragmentis. 
B. P. GRENFELL, A. S. HUNT. 4s. 6d. 


THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. H. DIELS. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHON. IV.INSTITUTICCYRI. E.C. MARCHANT. 3s. 6d. [7s.6d.} 
CICERO, ORATIONES. (Quinct., Rose. Leg. Agr., Rab. 


Percueil., Flacc., Pis., Rab. Post. A.C. CLARK. 3s. [7s. 


READY SHORTLY. 
TACITUS, HISTORIAE. Edited by C. D. FISHER. 3s. 6d. (India 


paper, 4s. 6d.) 


CICERO, ORATIONES: 


Post Reditum, De Domo Sua, De Haruspicum Responso, Pro Sestio, In 
Vatinium, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Balto. Edited by W. PETERSON. 


Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio, Pro Sulla, Pro Archia, Pro Plancio, Pro Scauro. 
Edited by A. C. CLARK. 
The publication’ of these Speeches will complete the edition of the Orations:. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Trans- THREE INAUGURAL LECTURES. 


lated into English under the Editorship 
of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. THE GREEK 


PARVA NATURALIA. By J. I. Beare and G 


Ross. 3s. 6d. net. : 
DE a INSECABILIBUS. By H.H. Joachim. KNOWING AND ACTING. By ae 


Zs. 6d. net. 
METAPHYSICA. (Vol. VII.) By W. D. Ross. SMITH. 8vo., Is. net. 


LE MIRABILIBUS AUSCLLTATICNIBUS. By | THE BIRTH OF HUMILITY. By R..- 


L. D. Dowdall. . net. 
HISTORIA ANIMALIUM. (Vol. IV.) By C’Arcy R. MARETT. 8vo., Is. net. 


W. Thompson. . 6d. net. 
DE GENERATIC NE ANIMALIUM. ByA. Platt. CAE 4 
DE By W SAR’S GALLIC WAR and CIVIL 
vols., F’cap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN (Oxford Library of Translations.) 
VERSE. XIII Century to XIX Cen- 
tury. Chosen by ST. JOHN Lucas. | SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN 
6s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. LITERATURE OF THE EARLY 
over A miss t art A: Inner ife ; art B: Outer Life. 
wall be aed. No Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 
now so much read in England as Dante. But Dante is not each > or, in one volume, 4s, 6d. 


Italy." 
STORIES FROM OVID’S META- 
THE FORERUNNERS OF DANTE.) MORPHOSES. Ghosen and Edited 


A Selection from Italian Poetry before by D. A. SLATER. With 6 full-page 
1300. Edited by the late A. J. BUTLER. Illustrations. Crown 8vo., with or 


6s. net. without Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 


** Tt possesses all the qualities we have learnt to expect from 


Prof. Butler—sourd learning combined with taste and insight NOVVM TEST AMENTVM GRAECE. 


—and a due but not an excessive respect for the text as it stands. A ° ° od 6 
—A thenaum. Textvi a Retractatoribvs Anglis adhibito 


brevem adnotationem criticam svbiecit 

DANTE’S QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET A. SOUTER. Crown 8vo., 3s. net: 
TERRA. Edited and Translated by on India paper, 4s. net ; 4to., on writing- 
C. L. SHADWELL. 4s. 6d. net. paper, with large margins, 8s. 6d. net. 
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